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THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


CHAPTER II. 

To her life’s end Nell never quite forgot that 
meeting. Had she only been free to obey her 
own wishes she would have retraced her steps, 
and have gone back to the schoolroom ; but 
thiscould not be. Lady Daryl raised her head, 
and made an imperceptible sign to her to seat 
herself before a tray of silver and china, 

It dawned on the young governess, suddenly, 
her company had been requested, not for own 
amusement or pleasure, but simply that she 
might fill the office of coffee-maker. 

As in a dream she took in every detail of the 
To lovely Venetian mirrors, the pale 
blue satin of the upholstery, and Lady Daryl’s 
magnificent velvet train. Inher'quietserge dress 
Nell felé almost like a blot upon the luxurious 
scene, 

Guy Vernon had never raised hiseyes. She 
could not even see if he had recognized her, 
The servants brought in a silver coffee 
equipage, and Nell, with trembling fingers, 
began her task, 





[UNSUSPECTING RIVALS,] 


“Where is your master?” asked Lady 
Daryl. 

“Sir Jocelyn will not take coffee, my Jady.” 

But his sister-in-law would not accept the 
answer. 

“T am not going to be put off with an 
excuse the first night of my return!” she 
said, firmly. “I shall goand fetch my brother, 
Mr. Vernon.” 

‘Shall I go?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“ That would probably end in my losing you 
both.” Then she turned to her governess, 
‘*You need not pour out the coffee, Miss 
Stuart, until I retarn.”’ 

Nell could see a strange change pass over 
Mr. Vernon’s face as he caught the name. 
When the door had closed upon his hostess he 
came over to the centre table. 

“Nell!” he cried; ‘is it really you, my 
darling? What has brought you to York- 
shire?” 

She turned on him with bitter scorn; know- 
ing as she did that another woman held his 
promise, it seemed to Nell the oruellest 
insult that he should speak to her thus. 
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“TIT am not your darling!” she cried, 
hoarsely. “Ihave come to Yorkshire to earn 
my own living ; but I would rather have starved 
in London than come here had I known it wag 
to meet you!” : 

Gay Vernon looted into her face with a 
dangerous passion in his blue eyes, 

“ Is this little Nell? Child, have you changed 
your whole nature?” 

“No, you have. Yon have made me & 
miserable, desolate woman! ”’ 

‘* Nell, we love each other,” he eaid, per- 
suasively, “Nothing can alter that. Can't 
you be content to know you are my best and 
dearest without the fact being proclaimed to 
the world?” 

“T am nothing to you but a stranger,” she 
said, sternly. “I know all now, Mr. Vernon, 
the truth you kept socarefally fromme, No 
wonder you wished our engagement to be a 
secret, when before you ever saw me you had 
plighted your troth to another! ” 

‘I never loved her, Nell—never once!” 

“Does that make it any better?” asked 
Nell, in a kind of dull, heavy voice. ‘She is 
an heiress, so you will marry her.” 
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The door opened, and Lady Daryl! appéared, 
followed by her captive. Sir Jocelyn Leigh 
looked a# though he had left his study sorely 
against his will. Nell watched him furtively, 
and wondered if he knew the stories his ser- 
vants had told of him. Somehow his face did 
not look crnuelor mean, He was not in the 
least like Nell’s preconceived ideasof a man 
who has broken his wife’s heart, and lives 
under @ curse. 

He talked pleasantly enough on many sub- 
jects, rallied Gay upon his abstraction, and 
tried to induce him to prolong his visit. 

‘No thanks,” and Mr. Vernon's blue eyes 
shot a glance in Nell’sdirection. ‘‘I mastran 
up to town next week. To-morrow I shall have 
to leave my pleasant quarters, with many 
thanks for your hospitality.” 

‘*You will always be welcome,” said the 
Baronet, in his grave, stately way. “ While I 
have a house in which to reesive my friends, 
Guy, there will be a place for you.” 

“You talk as if you were on the verge 
of bankruptcy, Joeslyn!’’ remonstrated his 
sister, 

The Baronet sighed almost as though that 
deed, threatened him, Then he 


poe my in 
carried his coffee-cup across tothe eentre table, 


and waited while Nell A ere it. 
Per he thought white and tired 


she looked. See on Xememibored the 
many miles she had for as he took 


the = = —_ he said poutvouta,— 
“ : re a here longer an you 
like, Mise Stnart. I bs 


| 


Where 
his when Miss Stuart had disappeared. 

Now dan 
is much too young for the post; bat she 
ee T could persuade to come 
far, who was content only to go home on 
a-year.” 

“ Poor child!’ said Jocelyn, half ; 
‘« she can’t have & very noose home if she ig 
30 abxious to leave it, 

‘Her mother is a widow, and she wee 
poor,” said Lady Daryl. ‘Ihope 
pao really feel tired of so 


Gay Vernon had not spoken a single word 
since left the room. w, base and 
heartless av he had himself, it was gall 
and wermwood to him to hear her dis 
like this, Her fair, sweet face had been in his 
thoughts a great deal since their parting; more 

han once he had wavered in his decision ; more 
than once he had been tempted to seek her out 
and tell her that he could not live without her ; 
that even his ambition, his need of money, 
must give way to his love for her; and now it 
was too late. She knew how he hai deceived 
ber, and those grey eyes would never look at 
bim again with anything but scorn, 

“ One comfort, she will never marry anyone 
else,” he thought, jealonsly. “She might as 
well be in a convent as shut up here with those 
two children. Ishall never have to yield you 
to another, little Nell; never have to think of 
your dainty grace as the ornament of another 
man’s home.” 

Nell had gone upstairs to her own room, 
threading her way with caution through the 
many passages. A bright fire barat in the 
grate, wax candles were lighted; evidently Sir 
Jocelyn’s meanness did not extend to depriving 
his household of ordinary comforts. 

As far as Miss Stuart could judge in tem- 
poral things, her lot was cast in a pleasant 
place. Drawing an easy chair to the fire she 
sat down to think over the events of the day, 


i 





and while she thought her eyes wandered round 
the room. It was furnished in light satin 
wood; a warm crimson carpet and curtains 
of the same hue gave it a very cheerful air, | 
but it had one drawback—there were no less | 
than four doors—to look at al! exactly alike, ! 


Four doors! Toa timid girl who badnever 
pasted a night alone in her life these four 
doors were not a source of comfort, Holding 
a lighted candle she walked slowly past them 
on a voysg3 of discovery. One led into the 
echoolroom, another communicated with the 
corridor, a third revealed a large cupboard, 
but the no persuasions would 

In vain Miss Stuart endeavoured to turn 
the handle; in vain she pulled and pulled, 
the door refused to open, and Nell decided to 
give it up; but she did not likeit. Carefully 
she locked and bolted the three other doors, but 
the fourth troubled her the most of all. It 
could not lead to any Was there 
another room beyond, and what use was made 
of it? Nell hoped that if the Leighs boasted 
a family ghost, this shut-up door did not lead 
to his special territory. 

She was thoroughly upset. Little wonder, 
considering she had that day broken through 
every essoniation of her chitthoad, and been 
parted for the first time in her life from her 
little sister. Add to this thatshe had travelled 
over two hundred miles, and had received a 
shock severe enough to unnerve the strongest 
woman, and you will have some idea ofthesatate 
of poor Nell’sfeelings when at last sheem@eonsed 
herself in bed and pulled the softs ¢i@er-dowa 
quilt over her shoulders. 

She was tired to death, but she could not 


t article in it wae 
viaihien ate "the chiecitomas aime See 


tossed about restlessly from one to the | 
Y ceactllitt aadtenaie 


other. She was weary, 
pn La. ae eee not enjoy theforgetfalness: 
It wae barely eleven. In Camberwell there 
Tne, ana Bly snd parole weld 
e, Dy 1 
in the rattle of plates and hives 
as the maid-of-all-work cleared away her 


cweryihiog berenachn fl oti wes on 
that could hear the beating of her own 

Boom—boom—boom! The girl started up 
-- cant cloak ctlesioe aidutana “Moll tat 
cok cokers iaing herself soundly 


| 


i 


on her pillows, scolding 


effect ; 

becoming involved in a terrible confusion, when 
a new terror seized her. She heard the sound 
of footsteps so distinctly that she felt as if 
someone were about to invade her room, In- 
stinctively she turned her eyes to the fourth 
door—the one which had refusedjto open—as 
though she expected her nocturnal visitor to 
make his egress by that particular means. 

Creak—creak—crea's! as of someone with 
a nitarally heavy tread trying laboriously to 
step softly, Then a strange extra brightness 
in the room, and the noise of a person sorting 
papers, a rustling of leaves, a turning of 


Nell could bear if no longer. Jumping out 
of bed she wrapped herself in her blue flanuel 
dressing-gown, and went. cautiously to the 
door, Sure enough there was a light. beyond 
is, and the sound of someone moving cautianal 
to.and fro, as though desirous not to be h 

All the blood in Nell’s body ran cold, She 
stood there almost frozen, and yet not daring 
to go backto bed. She was only conscious 
that beyond that door was someone who bad-no 
right to be there—someone who had taken 
évery precaution to hide their visit. 

Ne!l wished herself back in Bilby-road. She 
thought, sadly, people never properly re- 
ciated the valme of next-door neighbours, y 
at home ii would have. been.easier to rouse.the 
inhabitants of every house-in the road than it 
would have heen here to get the assistance of 
a single human creature, 





She never knew how long the.noices lasted. 
At length they ceased. She heard a door close, 
anda key turn in the lock, them some heavy 
footsteps pass her door, and then nothinag-but 
& great calm, pes vst 

é fire was almost out, the candles expiring 
fast. Nell clambered back to bed, buried her 
face in the clothes, and, fairly worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, fell asleep. 

The January sunshine was coming into her 
room when she-awoke, and the maid whohad 
brought her tea the night before stood at her 
bedside with a cup of coffes, 

“ It’s eight o'clock, please, miss, Breakfast 
in the schoolroom ia at nine. Nurse thinks it 
doesn’t do the little girls any good to get up 
early these dull winter mornings.” 

It struck Nell they could have very little 


waking the time they got up and 
went to bed ; then terror of the night before 
returned to her, and she determined to try to 
solve her doabts, 


“Nancy, where does that door lead to? I 
wanted to fasten it last night, only I couldn’: 
see any key.” 

“ Oh, that door’s 1 enough, miss, it leads 
into my lady’s . These three rooms 
were hers in last illness ; her one cry was 
to be away from every and 
the quietest in the house. They’re in a wing 
by themselves, so to say, and that’s just what 
she wanted.” . 


Nell sipped her 

“ And what is the nearest room to this?” 
Nancy looked 

“ There’s near, Mise Swart. 


very 
’ tarn there’s a long corri- 
Garhateen yon 2 een more rooms,” 
Miss Staart shudde She wondered if 
her preCecessors had inkabited this bedroom, 


shall get used to it,” she said, 
gy, ome seems very lonely at first.” 
a | it-does, miss. It always scares 


me if I near & 1-up room, and my 
lady’s has been locked up ever sinc> 
she died, When you're im the grounds, miss, 
notice one window with the blinds 
dbwa. It must be — years —- 
since Lady Leigh’s death, those & 
have never raised yet.” ~ 


Then no one ever sleeps there?” 

**Sleeps there! Tahere’s no bed, miss; and 
if there were twenty I don’t know who'd care 
to sleep thers, My lady died in that room, 


you see, Miss Stuart, and all her things are 


in sinee the time when she lay there 
in her coffin.” 

Nancy vanished, and the governess went 
on with her toilet; hardly cheered by what she 
had heard. Nell was not superstitions. She 
never imagined, as some girls would have done, 
that the ghost of the late Lady Leigh pro- 
menaded the boudoir, but she did honestly 
believe there was something abaut,the 
house, and she wished from the bottom of 
her heart she had anyone, no matter whom 
—even a child would have been company—to 
share her splendid solitade. . 

Dressing does not take loug when there is 
little choice of attire. Nell fastened her linen 
collar with a silver stud, and tied a lawn- 
or apron over her blue.serge, then she was 
ready. 

Breakfast was laid, and,in s of her res'- 
less night, in spite of that sad heart-troubie, 
Nell was glad to see preparations forthe meal. 
She stood by the fire wondering what strang> 
mystery shadowed Alandyke, when the door 
opened and two children came in, 

They were utterly unlike anything the 

verness had-pictured to herself. ‘The little 


ighs had nothing about them of the pictur- 
esque. delicacy or weitd sadness you might 
have expected from motherless little ones. 


They were merry, laughing little creatures, 
with black curling hair, black eyes, anda peach- 
like bloom on their rounded cheeks, They bore 
no resemblance t> their father ; there were 
none of the Leigh characteristics’ in their 
dimpled faces; bat they werd pretty, artless 
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little things, and they made friends wi:h Nell 
Girectly, even promising of their own socord 
to twke her for a long walk dirsetly afcer 
less0us, 

Whatever the shadow which rested on Alan- 
iyke is had not touched theseehildren. Sitting 
02 either'side of Nel they devoured bread‘and 
milk with true north couatry appetites, and 
when their ‘hunger was satisfied, entertained 
their governess with asevere cross-exantiuation 
wbont London. 

“ Weare going to' London some day,” an- 
notneed Adela, gcavely ; “father says so.” 

“Yes,” continued Mab; “and I sliall ask 
father not to let Aart Daryl come too; then we 
shall have him all to ourselves,” 

Lessons followed breakfast, and: for tuese 
the Misses Leigh had liitle relist; they had 
evidently, thas far, little respeot for learniog, 
Neither of them ‘contd read, and their pluaxp, 
dimpled fingers seemed quite strangers to the 
mystery of penmanship. 

Twelve o'clock came at last; With a sigh of 
relief Nell released her pupils'jto prepare 
for their walk; then, as she mechanically put 
ou her cloak aud hat, it dawned on her dimly 
= this had been the‘longest morning of’ her 
life. 

Back came the little girls in sealskin coats 
and caps. Nell! sighed a little at the contrast 
to es rusty jacket, and then the procession 
siarted. 

The grounds of Alaudyke were so extensive 
that there was no need for Miss Staart and 
her gapie to leave the Park; indeed, Adela 
and Mab confided to her they hardly ever did 
wan There = A mach to see in the 
grounds, 80 very interesting ond 
them, that the little girls hardty ever vm 
through the great gates except on Sunday, 

It. was alovely spot, even in winter, when 
the trees were bare and the ground covered 
with hard masses of white snow. Helena 
Stuart acknowledged that she’csuld not desire 
» fairer scene. Natane seemed to have lavished 
ver fairest gifts on Alandyke; the beautiful 
vgen Country, the wild Yorkshire sesnery, the 
distant moorland, att was pleasant to the sight, 
«ad all, wherever the eye rested, was the pro- 
party of Sir Jocelyn Leigh. 

_‘*He ought to be happy,’ mased the lonely 
girl, “Tt ever a beautifal home-eould make 
‘ oe contented Sir Jocelyn should be satis- 
iad,” 

_ Even as she thought so the children left her 
side, Theyrushed at madcap speed towarda’a 
tali figure in the distance, and Nell could dimly 
Jiseern Mab heing lifted proudly aloft, whitat 
Adela clang to some friendly hand. S20 
walked slowly after the ranaways, and saw 
that they were with their fatter. Nancy had 
said he hated children, but there wags no 
hateed in the face which looked at his ‘little 
dasg ters. Ha-put them down abruptly as 
theic governess advanced. 

“Good moraing, Miss Stuart. So you are 
making acquaintance with ths park, Wht 
do you think of it?” 

“T think is the lovelisst place I ever saw. 
You. mast be very happy, Sir Jocelyn, to have 
tush.a home?” 

Tue baronet never answered her ; ane would 
have said the north-east wind troubled him, for 
he shivered terribly. 

“T aor glad you like it,” he said, atlast. “TI 
hopa the north-eountry ‘breezes may put a 
iissle colour ia your ch-eks, You are looking 
very deélica’e.” 

Neli woull as soon have expected a china 
staine to rumatk oa hergappearance, 

“Lag perfectly well, “hank you, Sir Jocelyn. 
I never have’wcoloar.” 

_“ Nt luca may listle fimaids, I expect you 
Gai chem terriby spoilt, Mss Stuart?” 

_ Neil wondered dimly who did the spoiling, 
dat before she coutd pus this into words her 
ew lever had departed. 

_ Yet another meetiag was destined for Miss 
Ssaart before she got back to her'schoolroom, 
Sie was not surprised when she came suidenly 


peratively. 

‘* bahati do no such thing!"’ 

He togk the office on himself, setting the 
pair to run races, and when tiey had safely 
started he turned to Nel/,— 

“Tam going away to-day.” 

“So you told Lady Daryl last night.’ 

* And before I go I have come to you for 
your answer. Noell, are you going to keep to 
the — terms you laid down the o}her even- 
ing ” 

“Yes!” 

* You cast. me off?” 

‘* You never were mine!’ havahly. ‘ Don't 
you confess yourself another holds yoar word?” 

“ Bat she is not like you.” 

**No; she is rich and great, therefore you 
will keep faith with her. She will owe your 
fidelity to the fact that she is no‘ like me.’’ 

‘* You are very bitter!” 

“You taught ms to beso!” e 

“Shall you stay here? ” 

“Yes, so long as I give satisfaction to my 
employers. It is a pleasant place, and it 
doesn't matter much to me where I am.” 

**Yon’'ll be baried alive!” 

“ T shall be safe and at psace.”’ 

He put one hatid upon her arm. 

“T never thought it would come'to this.” 

“It has come to what you wished for—your 
teeedom, Mr. Vernon, will you let‘me pass. I 
want to rejoin my pupils.” 

‘*Not yet! he said, hotly. ‘‘I shall not let 
you go until you have answered me one 
question f” 

“ Andif I refuse?” 

‘I shall read your answer in your fase. 
Have you met anyone else? Have you broken 
with me for another ?” 

If scera could have killed her eyes would 
have slain him as he stood. 

“ [broke with you, because I found you false 
and heartless. I have never seen another 
man I conld love—I may-add, I haveno desire 
todo so, Love has not brought me so much 
happiness I should desire to undergo its pains 

in.” 

he children came running back. Nell took 
one in either hand and set off homewards. 
She answered them rather at random, bat 
theg little guessed the reason. 

Mr. Vernon left Alandyke, and Nell found 
the set routine of her governess life really 
begua. It was terribly dull—dull almost to 
pain. She had nothing to. complain of; she 
was delicately lodged and daintily fed; the 
servants treated her with respect, Lady Daryl 
with kindness; the: master she neversaw. She 
knew that he had gone away for a month ; he 
would only retarn' when his.stately home was 
full of gueste. 

No, she had nothing to'‘complain of, and yet 
there seemeii. no interest in her life—no sorzow, 
no joy, only. a monotonous routine of daily 
duties—a heavy oalm, which had no lighi or 
shade, uo relief feom:ita trying sameness. 

It came on her sometimes with a pang that 
she could bear this life uo longer; that any 
pain, any saffering, would have been better than 
this dall calm; that she would have been 
better off in the shabby lodgings in Bilby-road 
than in Sir Joselyn Leigh's splendid home. 
Lady Daryl she very seldom saw. The’ 
widow did not affect children, and she chose to 
consider Miss Stuart's timefully occupied with 
her little charges. Nell nad been a whole 
month at Alandyke, and it seemed.to her more 
like a year, when ove February night, as she 
sat over the schoolroom fire, a gentle tap came 
at thedoor. 

‘Come in!” said Nell, half mechanically, 
not even troubling herself to wonder whom it 
could be. 

There entered a girl, two or three years her 
jatifor, and as great a contrast to her as could 
be imagined. The new comer was very small, 
and almost of fairylike proportions; her jetty 
hair was quite short, and clustered roand 
her head in soft’tings of nature's owa carling ; 
her rose-csloured dress was of rich silk, and 





upoa Guy Vertion, Somehow she had 
he would see& her before he left ante 


“Send the children away!” he said, im” 


} ? 


she wore strings Oo: larg: pearls uu Lec beck 
and arms, 

Neil gazed at her in bawilderment. She 
was so pretty, she hal such # bewitching air, 
that the governess believed for & moment alte 
was the victim of a dream. 

“ Don't stare at me so!” said the intruder, 
merrily. “I'm quite human. I have come to 
stay fur ever so loug.” 

‘*To stay here?” 

‘At Alandyke, Of course I won’s stay 
here in this room, if you obj«ci; but I am so 
dull I feel as if I should go crazy it I hada’t 
someone to apeak to.” 

‘** Toat is jast how J feel,’ confessed Nell. 

Then you ought ta sympathise with me. 
Lady Daryl doesn't a bit. She has g-us to 
slesp now. “Fancy anyone going to sleep at 
nine o'clock.” 

‘* Perhaps she was dull, to3.”’ 

The stranger shook her héad. 

“She told ma I was too mach for hér, aud 
she wisked her brother was at home t. axter- 
tain me.” 

“* I can’t fancy Sir Jocelyn entertaining any- 
one.” 

“Can’b you? He does it beautifully, and 
yet he always makes me feelsad. I wonder 
what his wife conld have been like that he 
moarns ber so?” 

** Bat does ha?”’ 

“OF course hedoes. He mizhthave married 

ia a dozen times if he had liked. ’ 

‘‘ Perhaps he thought once enough.” 

‘* I supposeit is,” the large eyes grow thought- 
fal, “ Marriage sounds a very solemn thing, 
I'm goiug to be married myself soon.” 

‘*Are you?” 

“Yes. Do you know who I am?” 

“ Not the least in the world! ”’ 

“T am the children’s cousin, Isabel Vernon. 
How you start! Are you ia any pain?’”’ 

‘*Ohno! I—I pricked myself. Won't you 
sit down, Miss Vernon?” 

Isabel acceptei the invitation, 

“ Mamma was Sir Jocelyn’s only sister, and 
so I have always been here a gool deal, 
though my real home is with uncle Vernon.” 

‘ And yon are going to be married?” 

‘‘In the spring. People think I am too 
young to take upon myself the cares of house- 
keeping before,and Guy and Tare very sensible. 
We are not the least in a hurry.” 

She spoke with the utmost calm. Gay was 
her cousin. She had been brought up to look 
on him as her fature hasband. Their union 
had been decided by their parents before she 
could speak, so why should she blush or look 
foolish when she aliuded to it? 

The woman who had oace hoped to be Gay 
Vernon’s wife put oat her Kaud to her winsome 
rival. She was-poor, Isabel an heiress, and 
yet somehow it seamed to Neil Miss Vernon 
neaded more pity than herself since she was 
to bs’ married for what she had, not for what 
she waa. 

“I hops you will ba very happy, Miss 
Vernoa.” 

“Thopa so. Don’t call me Miss Vernon. 
Say Bell; everyone always calls me Bell. 
What's your name?” 

“ Helena.” 

Bell stroked the folds of her dress. 

‘‘And you have actaally stayed five weeks 
at Alandyke. Do you know & month is the 
utmost any of your predecessors attempted.” 

‘«T mean to stay always.” 

“ Always?” 

‘“ Till:the children are grown up. I suppose 
it will be necessary for me to muve on then. 
I shall be quite middle-aged by that time.” 

* Bat you'll marry long before that.” 

‘¢T shall never marry anyone!” 

Bell looked at her. . 

“ Texpect you will, all the same, Miss Stuart. 
Won't you give mean invitation to coms to 
your schoolroom whenever I feel dull?” 

Nell carefully refrained from giving the 
invitation, but asthe young heiress came with- 
out it that made little differeuce; and’ after 
the firat pain was over, at finding herself the 








constant. companion of Guy's fatare wife 
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Isnb<l's visits were a real pleasure. The git! 
had euch an innate joyousness in her nature 
that instinctively she brightened every creature 
with whom she came in contact, 

“Uncle is coming home tomorrow,” she 
proclaimed one afternoon ; ‘‘and the next day 
@ number of visitors will be here. Lady 
Daryl loves to fill Alandyke with guests ; she 
always fancies some one or other will’fascinate 
her brother.” 

Nell looked a little doubtfal. 

“ What do you think about it?” 

“ He will never marry again,” returned Bell. 
**T asked him once, and he said so.” 

“How could yoa?”’ 

‘*T can say anything.” 

“(Do you remember your aunt?” 

“Not at all, I have heard she was a miser- 
able invalid. Idon’t think she ever got over 
her son’s death. It is a thousand pities uncle 
doesn’t-marry.” 

** Have you told him so?’’ 

“ Yes! and he politely informed me I under- 
stood nothing about it.” 

There was a busy hum of preparation the 
uext day, and Nell and her pupils stationed 
‘~hemselves at the school-room window to 
watch the arrival. Miss Stuart was a little 
indignant that the children had not been 
summoned below to bid their father welcome, 
but Adela and Mab took the omission in good 
part, 

“ Father is sure to come upstairs to see us, 
he always does.” 

And, true enough, before he had been 
in the house an hour Sir Jocelyn came to 
the schoolroom, and sitting down took a little 
daughter on either knee. Nell escaped some- 
how ; she felé miserable and out in the cold as 
she witnessed that meeting. She was not left 
‘long to chew the cud of reflection ; very soon 
little Mab came to fetch her. Sir Jocelyn 
welcomed her with a strange, eager gratitude, 
as he thanked her for her care of his little 
girls; then with a strange hesitation he pre- 
sented her with a bracelet of real Genoese 
ailver, as a gift from Adela and Mab. 

“I hope you are comfortable with us,” he 
said, slowly, “‘ and that you can make up your 
mind to stay at Alandyke.” 

‘* T.am very comfortable,” 

‘There are tears in your eyes,” said Sir 
Jocelyn, quickly, ‘‘has anyone been unkind to 
you?” 

‘*No one!” 

“ And you are happy here?” 

“Not happy!” corrested Nell, “I never 
shall be happy anywhere, but I am content to 
atop. ” 

‘** Are you homesick.” 

She shook her head, 

‘*T don’t think I am, only you see I had 
never been away from home before in my life, 
and sometimes I get a kind of longing on me 
to see a home face.” 

“Your parents miss you, I daresay!” 

“Oh, no!’’ she assured him, ‘‘ mamma can 
do quite well without me.” 

_ “* And your father ?’’ 

** He is lost!” - 

** Lost?” 

‘*T cannot bring myself to say ke is dead. I 
have always clung to the hope of his return. 
It is very simple, very sad, only one day he 
‘went away, and we have never heard from him 
since.” 

“Ts it long ago?” 

“Fifteen years—I was a little child.” 

‘You are not much more than a child now. 
‘And your brothers, do they share your hope?” 

‘‘T have no brothers, Sir Jocelyn, nothing 
but one sister.” 

“ You are very young to come so far from 
home,” he said, kindly. “I told my sister so 
the first time I saw you.” 

Nell looked at him 9 oringly, 

“Don’t send me back, Sir Jocelyn, Oh! 
splease try me a little longer. I know quite 
Fagen to teach your little girls, and I shall 
be getting older every day.” 

‘I shall never rend you away,” returned 
ths Baronet, gravely. ‘‘I am very glad for 


| 





you to be at Alandyke while you can be cou 
tented here,” 

He did not look like a man who had worried 
his wife into her grave; there was nothing 
in his face to show that « curse rested on him. 
Nell was beginning to treat the servant’s words 
as idle tales, and she went to bed that night 
with a higher opinion of her employer than 
she had had before. 

Bat, alas ! as on the first night of her 
to Yorkshire she could not sleep. She 
about on her pillow as restlessly as then, 
Twelve o’clock found her preternaturally wide 
awake, and then, to her horror, as the last 
chime died away, she heard those dreadful 
footsteps which had so troubled her before. 

And again they went into the locked-up 
eno aye Me listened in _ oo 

eparture ; she lay in an agony of terror, - 
ing for the soon | of those footsteps, and at 
last she rose, and feeling her way to the door 


{ of communication she could see the reflection 


of a light glimmering through the threshold. 
Who could it be? It stood to reason that none 
of the servants would disturb a room hell so 
sacred. It sounded to Nell like a chapter out 
of a novel, Here was a room locked up from 
year’s end to year’s end, and which no one was 
supposed to enter, and yet in six weeks’ time 
she had twice heard its shady peace disturbed 


by nocturnal alarm, 
I will ask Lady Daryl 


“ Tf I live till morni 
for another bedroom,” was the poor girl’s 
hash 


decision. 

The noise died away in time, a great 
fell over the house, but Nell was none the leas 
resolved on her prayer. She wrote a vary short 
note to her ladyship, merely saying she felt ill 
and nervous slee so far from anyone, and 
she should be obliged if she might occupy any 
other room, however small 

The answer was prompt and decided. 

Lady Daryl was just preparing to receive a 
large party of guests, and it was quite impos- 
sible another room could be spared for Miss 
Stuart. 

“How could you do it?” asked Bell, when 
she came in that evening; “ there was 
quite a commotion at breakfast. Lady Daryl 
and my uncle almost quarrelled.” ; 

‘*But what about?” 

“You!” 

‘How could they possibly quarrel about 


me?’ 

‘I suppose they didn’t quite know what 
to do with you. Lady Daryl! insisted it was 
no but affected nonsense. Unele declared 
we no right to ask others to undertake 
what we would not ourselves.” 

Nell looked at her eagerly. 

“ Js there any history about that room, Bell, 
do tell me. Ihave heard of haunted chambers 
in old houses, Is it possible there can be one 
here at Alankyke?” 

“*T don’t know,” said the pretty heiress, with- 
out her usual gaiety, ‘‘ only since Aunt Alberta 
died no one has ever entered her boudoir. It 
has been kept shut upall these years,and—now 
don’t be frightened, Nell, but there have been 
several governesses here, not one of them 
would stay ; they one and all refused to give a 
reason for their departure. It struck me to- 
day they might have been afraid of sleeping 
néar a locked-up room, only they did not ike 
to say 80.” 

“But why is it locked up? ”’ 

Bell shook her héad. 

‘“‘ Lady Daryl said to-day it was a thousand 

ities it was not threwn open. She declared 
it had the prettiest view of | apartment in 
the house. She told me she had asked my 
uncle to allow it to be refurnished, and 
a & spare room when she first came to li 
eré,’”’ 

‘* And did he refuse?” 

‘* Yes; he told her that if she had any re- 
gard for her sister’s memory, or the henour of 
their house, that room must be left as it was. 
Poor Lady Daryl—her face grew quite white 
as she me.” 

Nell oo She was naturally of a 
nervous, excitable temperament, at there 





weeks of loneliness had not tended to 
strengthen her courage. 

‘* Do you think that Lady Leigh is dead?” 
she asked, in a terrified whisper. ‘Perhaps 
she is alive all the while, and Sir Jocelyn 
keeps her shut up there!” 

Isabel stared. Then she burst out laughing. 

‘* Why, you must be going mad to think of 
such a thing! My uncle couldn’t plan such 
a crime; besides, how could he carry it out? 
Who would convey food to his i ye ? You 
say yourself you have only heard the noises 
twice since you came here, A captive could 
not live long, Nell, if they were only supplied 
with food twice in five weeks! ” 

aT bee blushed tg 

ep your pardon, I——"’ 

‘‘You are a romantic, imaginative girl. 
Fancy orgs a Bluebeard of my poor dear 
uncle! Bat I'll forgive you cn one condition.” 

‘* What is it?” 

Bell hesitated. 

‘Can you keep a secret?” 

“Yes,” thinking a little cay the one 
she had last kept, and all the ry it had 
brought her. . 

Bell put one arm round her friend’s waist, 
and sat down affectionately beside ber. 

“A great a! people are coming here to- 
morrow, Nell, The house will be quite full 
of visitors.’’ 

“ Yes.” 

Miss Stuart did not in the least under- 
stand whither this conversation was leading. 

“ And Lady Daryl] will be so busy she won't 
be able to look after me; and a friend of mine 
is coming.” 

‘I don’t know what you want!” ssid 
Helena, slowly, ‘“‘I must be very stupid, 
Bell, for I don’t understand in the very least.” 

“T want no in the world except leave 
to come here as often as ever I like. Uncle 
is ares delighted when I’m with the chil- 
ren. Lady Dary] complains to you of my 
being here so often, I want you to promise 
me you will tell her you like me to come,” 

* Of course I do that! I do like it. 
You brighten up the schoolroom‘like a ray of 
sunshine,” 

They were sitting side by side, the soft, 
pink silk and delicate lace ooag the — 
worn serge—a striking contrast these two 
One was Guy Vernon’s plighted wife, the 
other his life's love; and yet it never came 
into Nell’s head to be jealous of beautiful 
Isabel Vernon. Her eyes had been opened in 
time. She saw her hero for what he was—a 
weak, wavering man, ready to sacrifice his 
heart for money. Nell’s only feeling for Guy 
Vernon now was quiet scorn. At times she 
even pitied the sweet, winsome creature, who 
was to be his wife. A summons reached her 
from Lady Daryl the next day. 

the stay of the guests she was to 
appear in the drawing-room from four to six, 
to officiate at.the tea-table, and to make herself 
otherwise useful. NeM would have given a 
great deal for power to disobey. 

It was so hard to go among this brilliant 
crowd, to be among them, and yet not of 
them; but a governess may not consult her 


tastes; so equi in the prettiest of her 
simple dresses, Stuart went downstairs: 


She saw at a glance that nearly twenty 
people were present ; no one spoke to her, and 
she made her way quietly to the tea-tray ; 
then, as her fingers busied themselves with 
the silver and china, her eyes took in the 
whole scene. 

Two or three stately dowagers conversing 
with Lady Daryl; a goodlyipprinkling of men, 
both young and old; a fw girls of stylish 
mien, and a widow dressed in the latest 
fashion, who ee rather too openly 
with her host. It seemed to Nell that Sir 
Jocelyn was not enjoying himself particwMarly, 
he looked bored. His courtesy never failed, but 
his face was sterner and graver than it had 
been when he sat in the schoolroom with his 
little girls; and he certainly gave Mrs. Rossiter 
no reason to think she was inducing him to 
contemplate matrimony for a second time. 
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Enter the butler ; he made his way through 
the guests to his master’s side, and spoke a 
few words in an undertone, which yet 
zeacbed Helena Stuart's ear. 

“A gentleman, sir; he will not give his 
name, but he says he was an old friend of Sir 
Kenneth.” 

«Show him up,” said the master of Alan- 
dyke, heartily; “all my kiusman’s friends 
are mine.” 

“ Rather rash!” whispered the widow in 
his ear; “he may be a kind of genteel pauper, 
who hopes to trade upom his intimacy with 
your late cousin.” 

Sir Jocelyn laughed. 

“T’m not afraid!” he said, bravely. ‘‘I 
am a,Yorkshireman, Mrs. Rossiter, and my 


country is noted for its hospitality. I wouldn’t | 


turn the meanest beggar from my docr on 
such @ night as this!” 

For the snow was coming down in heavy 
flakes, and already covered everything with a 
thick, white mantle. A traveller would have 
fared badly wandering on the Yorkshire hills, 

There was a little pause among the com- 
pany; ® general impression prevailed that the 
new visitor would be something remarkable, 
and Nell found her eyes wandering towards 
the door. Only a few moments’ delay, and the 
curiosity of everyone was gratified. 

Then entered a tall, soldierly man, of 
middle-age, whose face had on it the stamp 
of nobility, one who moved as though accus- 
tomed to command, No need for such as he 
to pes credentials of ri omg ye his 
pedigree was written on his brow; he gave 
one glance round the room, and then saw Sir 
J oars advance to meet him with outstretched 
hand. 

“T should have known you anywhere, Lord 
Carruthers!” he said, with a genial smile. 
‘though itis more than ten years since we 
met, welcome, thrice welcome, to England, and 
to Alandyke.” 

The old soldier wrung his hand, as though 
pleased at the warmth of Sir Jocelyn’s recep- 
tion, and then he glanced at the fair gir 
-clustered by the fire as he asked,— 

‘* And which of all these Hebes is my old 
-friend’s granddaughter? Sir Jocelyn, will 
you present me to your kinswoman, the mis. 
‘tress of Alandyke?” ‘ :; 


(To be continued.) 








A portrait of the Queen has been added to 
the National Portrait Gallery and placed in 
the open part of the long gallery on the ground 
floor, in close poexily to the full-length pic- 
ture of the Prince Consort. This portrait of 
Her Majesty is a copy in water-colours, the 
-3ize of life, from the original taken at Windsor 
-Castle in 1875 by Professor H. von Angeli. It 
has been painted and presented to the gallery, 
with Her Majesty’s special permission, by 
Lady Abercromby, and was completed and ac. 
‘-cepted by the trusteesin November last. This 
picture is the first exemplification of a solitary 
exception made by the trustees to their rule, 
established at the fonndation of the gallery in 
1856—namely, that “no portrait of any person 
- still living, except only the reigning Sovereign 
and of his or her consort, shall be admitted.” 
Tue Duke of Connaught before a 
Meerut for Agra laid the foundation-stone o 
the new Meerut Town Hall, which is to be 
called the Connaught Hall. The affair was a 
great success; the royal party rode on 
-elephants through the city to the site for the 
new building; the town was crowded with 
natives, and arches bearing tha words ‘' Wel- 
come,” and various devices and mottoes were 
erected along the line of route. The at- 
tendance at the ceremony was large, and the 
scene, owing to the bright orms, the 


native dresses, and the toilettes of the 
numerous ladies present, a gay one. Several 


addresses were and after the layirg 

of the stone by the Duke of Connaught, various 

pres tions made to his royal highness of 
es, gentlemen, and officers. 





“SOUNDS FROM HOME.” 


Last night I dreamed of thee, beloved! 
I held that tiny hand,— 

Encircled by my clasping arm 
Once more I saw thee stand,— 

The blush so faint, yet fairly traced, 
Rose to thy changing cheek— 

As when upon thy brow were placed 
Farewells I could not speak, 


Thine eyes were filled with softened light 
But welcomes now I read, 

As to my heart, by love's fond sight, 
I gently drew thy head ; 

And ob, so eloquent were they— 
Se full of earnest trath,— 

I knew what fain thy heart would say, 
The promise of thy youth. 


I knew that thou hadst faithful been 
To vows of long ago ; 

That speeding time, and changing scene, 
No-change in thee couid shqw, 

That absence had but bound thy love 
More firmly to its choice — 

It needed not one word to prove, 
One sound of thy loved voice. 


Yes, silent was that long embrace, 
Though tears flowed fast and free, 

As gazing down in that dear face, 
I read thy love for me; 

And thought of all the lonely hours 
When I had wildly yearned 

To press thee thus unto my heart 
And feel my kiss returned. 


Those midnight,hours! by sea and land! , 
How heavily they sped ! 

Sometimes upon a surf-beat strand 
My weary feet would tread, 

And when the stars looked calmly down 
From cloudless foreign skies— 

Their soft light seemed a radiance thrown 
From these pure, earnest eyes. 


’Twas bat a dream! the light breeze swept 
Sofi touches o’er my brow ; 

The spray’s cold kiss my lips had met, 
Oh, still afar art thou! 

"Twas but a dream! and yet I heard 
Thy murmured—“ Art thou come! ’””— 

Then woke, to feel my spirits stirred 
With these dear “ sounds from home.’ 

A. B.N. 








GOLDEN GRAIN. 
_—_—e— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MY FATHER, 


My swoon only lasted a minute or two, and 
I slowly became conscious of Harry’s alarmed 
face as he bent over me and fanned me with 
the pretty fan that had come with the dress I 
wore. 

‘** That's right,” he said, as I opened my eyes 
and looked at him in the bewildered confusion 
that always comes with a fainting fit. “ You 
are all right now, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, struggling to stand up, and 
feeling as if the whole place were swaying and 
8 round me like the sea; “'I am quite 
well now.”’ 

“ You don’t look it, butit’s something to have 
you able to speak, I thought I should have had 
to give the alarm, and call somebody. It was 
the heat, I suppose; it is deucedly hot, and no 
mistake,” 


‘* Yes, it was the heat,” I replied, willing to 
let him think anything rather than suspect 
anything of more moment, ‘‘I turned giddy all 
at once, I am not used to'such dissipation, you 
know. I will get away to my own room for 
awhile and get back my wits.” 

I longed to be alone to fight with the strange 
thoughts that were whirling in my head. I 








had come opon the truth at last; all that had 
seemed to be so curious in my intercourse wit2 
the Meredyths was explained by the discovery 
that Ihad made. Nowonder my face and voice 
awoke memories inthe Earl's breast; no wonder 
the retainers of the family who remembered 
his first wife saw her ghost in me. Wuat should 
Ido? What could Ido? I must get away and 
think. I don’t think I quite realized all it 
would mean yet; the fact had come to me 
with a suddenness that disarranged all my 
ideas and set my thoughts in a whirl. 

“ You'll come back?” Harry said, as I ro:e 
to go tothe door, “ You won't go off like that, 
and disappoint everybody. There’s Hugh will 
be in an awful way if he doesn’t get his other 
dance, and you owe me another, and ——” 

‘“‘ Yes, of course, I'llcome back,” I said, with 
affected gaiety, and, indeed, I intended to do 
so. I must do nothing on this evening to attract 
attention, or make Reuben Fairchild think that 
I had fathomed his mystery. ‘' Do yon think 
I want to miss all this cvening’s pleasure?” I 
went on; “it will be something to remem er 
all my life through.” 

“Not it! You'll go to many a ball after this 
before you die,’’ 

** But, only this will be the first,” I said. 
‘‘ Here's one of the men coming to you ; what 
does he want?” 

A footman was making his way towards us 
from the door, carefully skirting the gaily- 
dressed crowd as if he wished to attract as 
little attention as possible. 

‘*Want me, Barker?” Harry asked. 

‘No, my lord, Miss Ormsby is wanted.” 

“* Miss Ormsby?” 

** Yes, my lord.”’ 

‘Who wauts me?” I asked, dreading to 
hear him say it was Reuben Fairchild. 

“ His lordship would be glad to speak to you 
in the study, miss, if you please,” was the 
reply, somewhat to my relief; I could better 
talk to the Farl than to Mr, Fairchild. “ At 
once, miss, if you will be so good.” 

‘To be sure she will,” Harry said, ‘‘ open 

the door, Barker ; we will come directly.” 
&, The study was close to the ballroom, and 
woald have been invaded and taken possession 
of for an ants-room but for the Earl rebelling, 
and declaring that he would knock the whole 
thing on the head if he were not allowed some 
sort of a retreat from the festivities, ant 
vowing, moreover, that he would so impregnate 
the curtains with smoke if the room was 
touched that the ladies’ dresses would smell for 
evermore if they went into it; so the plot for 
making it into a sort of fairy bower, and serving 
tea therein, was abandoned. 


“ Alone my dear, alone, if you please,” Lord 


St. Colemb said, lifting his head from his 

hands as we entered, and showed us a face the 

misery of which I shall never forget. ‘“‘ Harry, 

my boy, leave us till I call you; I want to 

rg to Miss Ormsby alone for a minute or 
wo,’’ 

**Is anything the matter, sir?’’ asked his 
£00, “ you look ill.” 

“ Yes, that is it, Harry,” and his voice tooka 
tone of infinite tenderness that was full of 
sharp pain as well. ‘‘Iam ill—not in body, my 
boy, but here, at myheart. Leave us, Harry, 
and let no one disturb us till I call.” 

Harry looked at his father and me, and went 
away without a word, 

I could see he was hurt, and suspicious as 
well, There was something so strange in the 
Earl's manner, so odd about the whole proceed- 
ing, that he evidently did not know what to 
think, His father caught thelook and the doubt, 
— stayed him with a word as he reached the 

oor. 

“ You shall know it all, to-morrow, my boy,” 
he said, ‘‘and Heaven help you and me whe 
you do know.” 

Harry only bent his head and went out, and 
Lord St. Colomb seized my hand and drew 
me close to his side, 

“Sit down here,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ close 
beside me, and tell me all there is to be told, 
Is this Hog tra =; 

, my lord?” 
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I was trembling so that I could hardly speak: 
mus Letove to aanhotay utes as calm as pos- 
81 


“ What this tells me,” and he touched the 

I wore. ‘‘What my heart has been 
telling me ever since I first saw your face and 
heard your voice, Ohild, child! in Heaven's 


out a passion of tears for the anguish I saw on 
his face, E begged him'fto keep the knowledge 
to himself, and my him that the secret should 
never pass my 

“Tt must be bia” he? said, sadly. “Do 
you think that Lor any of us would do sueh a 
grievous wrong? My children will not be hard 


name, who are you? and who was your 4 on their father when they know. re pee ol 


mother?” 

I had to moisten my dry lips betore I could 
force my tongue to utter the words that had to 
be spoken, 

“ My mother called herself Mrs,. Ormsby. 
Her real name was Susannah Dunsford. She 
was married in America to ber husband, ba- 
gat Densford, who deserted het, or rather 
oon forced her to desert her home by his cen- 

uet.” 

A low, gasping sigh essaped the Earl, and 
his head dropped on hie hands as be beard 
me, 

‘Heaven help me! Heaven help me!” I 
heard him marmur, ‘'I¢ ia tras, I can feel it 
—true, every word !”’ 

“Every word I have m is true, my 
lord,” I said, trying in to think of my 
dying mother and the task she bad set me. — 

I had found my father, I was sure of it ; 
and found in him the kindest friend that‘had 
ever taken‘a poor girl by the hand and helped 
her toa place in the worlds good husband 
and a kind father to his umsuspecting wife and 
children, and the talk of the country side for 
benevolence and goodness to everyone that 
wanted assistance, 

How could I reconcile this with the story 
my mother had told me of heartlessness and 
falsehood? I could not. There bad been 
some awfal mistake which had wrecked her 
life, Had I not heard that there had been, 
that she had narsed.a baseless jealousy tifl it 
had grown!into afiend that she could not lay, 
and so shattered her own life and her hus- 
band’s ? 

She had her way and suffered him to 
marry Bnether womat;\and rear up his bright 
son and his lovely daughter, and live abhappy 
and respected life, im ignorance of the ‘fact 
that she could undo it all with a word, and 
brand his children with stigma of illegitimacy, 
and make his wife—the loving, womsn, 
who loved her husband and children with a 
fond, adoring happiness—a thing of shame and 
humiliation, a nameless creature, whose broken 
life nothing gould repair-if.onee the fact of her 
revengefal predecessor's existence were known. 

_All this rashed into my miadsfor the first 
time im its fall hideousness as I w the 
bowed head and saw the emotion Was 
shaking the frame of the fan a3. he.sat there 
in his humiliation—thejfather I bad vowed to 
work my mother’s revenge upon. 

If I were indeed his daughter—and I was 
sure of it now—what was Harry? What.was 
Lady St. Colomb, who had been so “good to 
me, and Hilda, my darling pupil, whe had 
made herself a sister to me—my sister in very 
deed ?—but if ever known as such shamed and 
degraded by the ditcovery, I turned sick and 
faint as I thought of if, and waited in. an 
agony for what would come next. 

“Tell me all!” the Earl said, presently, 
lifting his head,.and looking, as if ten years had 
passed over him singe I entered the room. 
**T know these,” touching fhe. diamonds that 
glittered on my neck again}; “ they were my 
gift to her, Ye most unhappy mother. Tell 
me everything there is to about her, my 
dear, and we will think what is to be.dane! 
Ah, Heaven, my boy.and his mother, and my 
bright, happy girl! What are they if this 
thingistrue?” ~- 

What, indeed ? How I wished I had.never 
come to Priory Park—never. seen any of the 
dear friends I was to repay with such misery 
for their kindness to me. 

Sitting ee ty the Earl's side, I wae he 
everything tha new concerning my: 
about my mother. I could show him.all the 
papers she had left behind her, and tell him 
where to find everyone Yap corroborate 
my story. And when I done, and wept 


He broke down utterly now, and I could hear 
him sobbing. I had no comfort to offer. What 
could comfort him for such a blow as the 
knowledge of my existence had dealt him ? 


“ Others know it,” he said. “One other, 
at least,” 
“Yes, Mr, Fairchild,” I said. “1 under- 


stand his hints now. Bat he ean de nothing 
without me, my lord, Grant me one favour 
—do nothing to-night. Leave ittill the morn- 
ing’; we shall have had time to think by then.” 

‘Time to think? Yes,” he said, slowly, 
‘time to realize it in all its horrors! Mag- 
dalen, my chil€@—for'I believe'ftom ary heart 
you are my child—hear meswear one thing ! 
Whatever the consequences of this discevery 
may be—and ,whatever r mother’s ‘motive 
was for acting as she I never gave her 
cause. When she {left{me she, and she only, 
= 8 per of my —, I ng 

early, and Lnever wronged ia or 
deed. She was mistaken, The woman she 
thought I preferred to her badwo ‘heart to give 
me or any man, She-was as pure as the 
angels in Heaven. She was iti sotrow and 
suffering, poor lass, and Iwas her only pro- 
tector !’’ 

“TI know,” I sobbed; “I havetheard. It 
was a horrible mistake!” 

‘* Most ‘horrible! Itowrecked my life, and 
made me feel myself a murderer, for we all be- 


Lady’s Pool. We found her hat ‘there, and 
something else, She must have been mad— 
mad! or she could never’have planned ‘suc a 
terrible revenge!” 

He questioned’ me further, an@ drew from 
me all coald tél him of my fortern -cbild- 
hood, and my life witt’ nry‘mother whenever I 
was with her; and he bade me fetch him all 
the T had, and the letter my mother had 
left for me before she @ied, 

I got to my reom without being seen,-and 
hastily routed the pareel out from the bottom 
of my largest box. ‘I felt Tike’ someonoin a 
dream. as I heard the music from whe ball- 
room andthe murmur of voices and laughter. 

1 was very white and ‘ot when I ’placed 
the t ou the table in front of the Earl. I 
felt as if I were turning tostone. I seemed to 
have no feeling lefé. 

My task was done, my father was found; 
and in fimding binn I shouli Inseaill the happi- 
ness I gained in this world, 

I would get a promise from the Earl that 
he would not ay an vibiog: tilirthe next day. 
It would be cruel to break in on Hilda’s hap- 
pines ae ‘enjoyment, aauaghe St. 

alomb's in the success of. ing 
with such a wretched story as mine ; mud -to- 
1 med we would all think what was. to be 


“TI cannot sleep with such a-weight onmy 
mind!’ he said, when I hadonce mote im- 
plored him to be.silent for: the present. 

**Oaly this one !/’ I ** Bhere will 
be no need for any struggle to-morrow.” 

lekwuassee 4a Sake pune alls Rapey dons 

what. a 
ike the, Priory shonld over. bev distr teed by 
me, and Lord St. Colomb drew ‘meta his 
breaat and kiaeed me, 

"I have often wondered where yon gob your 
faee,and yoice.from,’’ he said. “1 have mever 
looked at you without a pang—Acr faces and 
our eyes—the true Meredyth eyes. You shall 
not be wronged, Magdalen, les it eost meywhat 
i 


‘freed myself from him, and Hearing him 
reiterate hie promise that he would not 
till we had. talked further on the stiibjeet te- 
gether, I got away from him and shat aiyself 
in my OWwR room, : 
I might weep now in passionate abandon: 





lieved she had met ber death ia the White | and least 


ment, and let my tears come as they would 
over my broken life and shattered hopes, for 
my mind was maie up. 

I would never #tand im the oft those 
whom I bad leatned te love so I would 
go out into the world and make a for 
myself somewhere. Harry should. his 
birthright, and Hida her unsollied mame, and 
Lady St. Colom’ dhould never know through 
me that a whisper touching her fair. fame bai 
gone abroad. 

Before the morning dawned I would bé far 
away. There were so many people: abou: 
at that I could get out without being 
not; > 

I would leave them all, even Hagh, who had 


almost told me that he loved me. 

What was my ificant Hie’and its hep- 
piness to the rain I work in theirs if I 
stayed ? 


I had youth, and health, and will to: work. 
and surely there would be a place for]me if | 
took my life im my own hands once more, anc 
began the battle withthe world afrewh, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FLIGHT, 


‘Tne music was sounding out on the 
soft night air, ’ ‘the dancers were stil! 
whirling round in the ‘seductive: waltz that } 
had promised to danc3 with Hugh Meredyth, 
when I wae shat in my own room making whet 
hasty ‘preparation I could fer flight from 
the home that had cometobesodeartome, | 
don’t know how I di@it. I felt'tike oneturn- 
ing to stone, and -wentabout my task mechani. 

. took off my glistening ‘ball dress ani 
laid it carefully aside, and put on the darkest 
cofispicnous garment Ecould find. A. 
heavy cloak that covered me frou head to 
foot, and a plain black hat with a thiok vei! 
completed my attire, and I esrvied nothin, 
with me but my hand-bag. 

It ‘was roomy enough to contain'a ch of 
linen and the diamon@s;, and what» little 
jewellery § possessed? besides. Alas! I should 
have to part. with’ them now, for I must begin: 
the wena for myself again now, and in-euch « 
fashion that I ‘should not be recoguiesd. I 
wrust not be known; if I were lost, any story 
that Reuben Fairchild choseto'tell would have 
no weight. He might ‘as much as ke 
pleased that the earl had a daughter alive 
somewhere ;if he: conid-not-find me his story 
would be of no consequence. 

He-was more than half mad, 1 wae saute of 
it, and I had come to think aud believe that 
L my mother was so also,or she would ‘never 
have ected as apsnres <a fegaoy of 
| unkappiness to heronty éhild. 
ros Mead gei repertory way eo pemang 

tre me 80 y: Who was’l, an 
unknown creatare, that I should deprive my 
brother of his name and his inheritance, aud 
dmake my sister and her mother things to 
be shanred and- at by the respectab!- 
world. that is so ‘harsh -on mistortane? If 1 
were not to be never seen apain by any 
who knew me—the tale woald eome'to be for: 
gotten, and my brofher would eoue'to his in- 


hetitance Legh ome 

I did not down—my heart was too 
foll, I think—I walked steadily Gown the ser- 
vvante’ stairqase, no one no‘dcingimé, and ou‘ 
atthe back of the Priory throngh the stable 
yard. I had not! been there often. Now ami 
then Harry would have a fitof being very fond. 
of his horses and! dogs, amd we «were escorted 
there to see his favourites ; but ueither Hilds 
nor her mother were of the horsey! ofder of 
women, and left the afiairs of the stable-yard 
to the proper persons. 

‘Two or three. nien were about, but 
Ahey took no notice of me. I :expect they 
‘thought I was one of the many servants who 
were aboutthe house that ni ané ina very 
few :ntinutes Iwas on-the (ofthe park. 
‘'Phe-road was very. close tothe house on that 
side, and onee the door imthe high 
_— bounded the estate i that dizeetion 
I was free. 
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I would noslovk back. I weald.have stopped 
my ears if I could, to shut out any sound that 
might come to‘me from tle home I was quit- 
ting—a home such as I should never Know 
again—and walked resolutely forward with 
beat head and set lips, feeling as if life 
and happiness Had died together for mein that 
awful interview with my father. 

I was clear enough about. what I intended to 
do. Iwould go to London and lose myself for 
the present io the great city. It would be 
eamier there than yee else, When the 
search for me. had, died’ away—and I Knew 
they would search for me, bless them—I would 
make @ place for myself and strive for a 
living. 

It would always befor myself. Thére would 
never be any other face: in the world for me 
taan the oue which had Went over me and told 
me that the prince had Kept the slipper; aud 
the words that had’ b2e trembling on his lipa 
hademever heen spoken, thongti T had’ undér- 
stood that they would be. would néver 
oe spoken now, and. it was better so, Could I 
have done thia thidg if I had given Kim my 
word—if T had bzeew his promised wife? I 
think net. Tha prospectiot: tha Heaven béfore 
me-would have been too bright. ‘ 

‘*Lhave saved him. the pain of it,’’ I said to 
myself as I hurried oa, and if would have 
been pain to, sea the friemds. who. were 
so dear to him ousted from their place and 
brauded with. a stain that’ conld never be 
washed away.. “He will soon forget me,” 
and then I smiled’ to myself'and said, “ No, he 
won't,’ for I knew that.come what would 1 
could never forget him. 

The whistle cf a passing train routed me 
from a reverie, aud I found that had*walked 
about two mitles; aud was near & little station 
rarely used by the Priory househoJd. A tain 
was just'steaming ont'of'it, but I did ntot’know 
in which direction, an@‘I' wert’ in-and*asked 
the clerk when the next’ trait for’ London 
would pats, ‘To my intense: relief lie said’ in 
abont’ ten’ minutes—an early’ one; reaching 
town abottt six o’tloek, ‘a workman's trai he 
called it, bat it was immaterial to me so long 
a3 I caught it. 

The ten mititites‘sesmed like ten‘ Hours as’ I 
safOn the’ plaffirin of ‘the dra artim: 
fortable station waiiting'for the of ‘get- 
tingaway? Phere wal # Wwaititeroont, but it 
s:emed as if ib would stifle me. It‘wasa 
suicidal place in its dullness, all dra‘ paint 
and dirt, with nothing for the eye'te'esteh so 
as-to give & fillin: to* . It wae better 
outside, where I could catch any sodirt 6f ep: 
proach, dnd. Kaew if anyone had found medui 
and was secking me, 

No one did; ‘The tralia steamed into the 
station at lastpaad EF tdokiny placein.a second: 
class carriagé, ite anly-ocenp att yand:as I felti 
the first ys of the wheels, andi ey 
I had sta onemly journey, my do gave 
way, an@ I burst Tete we pastion/of teats’ that 
saved me from goivbg mady I thik: They 
were relieving tears, aud Beforewe had reached 
London’ Fheivmathged to sub lus tiven'so av 

t) appear at least calm when I was atked-for' 
my ticket, aud-to think -a little of whet ‘was 
before me 

To provide myself: with ‘some clothing and 


got, inte a lodging -wiethe fithe tiinget@ be |fomers, and@-it révived me, thongh if was not 


done, of course; aud I had hed senmidexpecriehzee 
of how difficalé-it iv fore gitl alone torgdt-into 
any lodging st all. Is;wee hagtd to: fix mip 
thougkhtsen mysélf-and my future; they would 
g9 bavis to Prioty Park,| aad the friends I hack 
qaitted, and wonder what they were'doingand 
how thay. were- taking my abfupt depazitare. 

I had left a line for the earl, a ptor hurtied 
scrawl, telling him that I-wouldineverciaim my 
position as his damghter, and! begging-him to: 
think no mere of me. I sheekd do very well 
I told lita, and I bade Heaven-bles s‘hima for-all 
Lis kindaese’ te me when he had little idea 
of whol wass 

The note seemed; bald and hardicnough: as I 
thought-of it; there waeso muth I wodld have 
said if Ehad kedwn, how or had had thetime 
ta set down what I felt); bat it-waz all past 


' te split if im two. Ihadieaten nothing siuce 


‘shat my eyes with.» sick seuse of fatigue, and 


! motion and.noise that indicates'the end of the 


| worth behind its’ 
| brought’ back’ my’ snatt 


| With Was'coaree and ‘strong, 


' to someone, even if it-were only this humble 


now. Even that bitof paper was. pact of a life 
that Thad laid aside and mast.forgetif [ would 
not harm the dear iriends that. had been so 
Kind to me 

Ah!’ here was Londan af last... The big 
station and she buay people moving hither and 
thither, and busiling porters;coming to know if 
Thad any luggage, and all the whirl and con- 
fasion of aetive Ife. I must. wake from my 
reverie now, and begin in @ai nest. 

No, I would not. have a cab, The driver 
would be able to tell afterwards where he had 
set me down ; I would get into the first omni- | 
bus. I came to and go wherever it took me. I 
walked out of the station quietly enough, aud 
there’ was one outside nearly fall, but with 
room for me. A dirty, lumbering;old convey- 
ance it was, and it jumbled and rattled over 
the stones till every bonein my body was sere, 
and my head ached with. a pain that seemed 


the dinner we had. scrambled through the; 
evening before in'preparation for the ball, and 
I was faint from inanition T only knowao 
it, for_we had none of us eaten.much.; we bad 
been too falloff pleasurable excitement, I 


felt as. if the rattling aud gambling: would soon 
carry me out of thie; world, altogether, whea 
the bas stopped with that, final.ceasing of all 


joaruey for the’ present, and. the conductor said, 
specially addressing me, for everyone elee’ had 
got ont hurriedly, ‘‘ Camberwell. Gate, missy’ 

“ You.go no farther?” I asked, 

“ Na, foisa,”? 

He eyed: mocouvrioucly, though’, as Ipat my 
fareimto his hand. . Periiaps Looked disheveled 
aid -weaty; butajourney:inithseariy moraicy 
after & ball, arid-oni the toprof:sadh agitation 
as J had enduted; dees not: tend tow plarid 
and respectable appearance:! I! didsnot-kaow 
im the least Wheresbbwasy thatpadt of Londdn 
wails’ as Strange:td imeias the decebty of Saliara, 
and I looked at the grimihous:s’ and equatid 
streets thatran offifrom the meaid:road, like 
the-feelers of ‘some objevtionable reptile, with 
dismay. Where ationgst them shouid'T fad a 
lodging ?—-where go even for a cup of coffer?! 
I was weakiand' giddy, and: feltvery much in- 
clined to have'a good titof crying; as Ewalited 


Pdon't knowhow’ farl had gone: It seemed 
to mew lorig ‘way betbre [' ventured’to address’ 
a word to anyone. Phere’ not many people’ 
abotit ie bat | ur; atid: thisé who were u 
were mostly workin falls: goitr to their daily’ 
avocatidts; butd fiat anedd ing that T was’ 
watehed snd (6l6wea! ahd at dade every 
moment that a hand wonld be laid on my’ 
sHoul@er, anda voide/adedst nite! MWY’ nisrves 
were rapitly géttiog’ the better’ of ‘ine; or’ I’ 
shisiel PHA velkknowtt nt sucha thing wat im pos- 
sible; But T cante‘upon ‘a eoffee-st#l!, not yet’ 
taken" tway, ahd the’ sight ‘of the! cletn: off! 
‘ony imitive ‘counter 
\ senses’ a little. 
THérewiis ie one’ tere, and I went’ up ani’ 
avked Het to give mea cup of cdffée— 
I think mors for tlie sake of speaking to’sonte- 
one than anything else: 

Ste porte, it out, looking at mé in some 
surprise, for' I was not liké-her ordinary cas- 


of the finest, and the sugar if was sweetened 


_** You look tired, miss,” she said, as I put 
down the cap. 

“T am very tired,” I said; and (then screw- 
ing up: my-coukage to make my wants known 


coffsé woman, I sdid: “ Do you know where I 
Cat pet & Hee. 028 3 Sweet here ?.”’ 
Again she ed at- me with Keen scrutiny 
before she: answered me. 
“A lodging; miss?” she said, echoing my 
words. 
ss Ver.” 
‘* None that would suit the likes of-you,’’ she 





replied. E ‘ 
“ Donly watt something very:plain,” I said, 


“So M 1s neat and clean 1 don’t miud huw 
humble: it is,” 

* There’s a, many lets lodgings herenbouts;”’ 
she replied slowly ; ‘* bus——” 

“T can pay in advance,’ I said, ‘‘for a 
week or two; and if it did not suit it would 
give me time to look’ about me for something 
else. I am quite alone, and would give very 
little trouble.” 

I sighed as I thought of my little back- 
room at dear old Mra, Mandeérs’s in Maztodon- 
street. Bat I dared not go there; that would 
ba,the very first place, ia all probability, where 
I should be looked for. And the tears.stood 
in my eyes as the woman asked if I hadno 
friends in London. 

‘*Not one,” I replied, “ I am quite alousin 
the{world. If you can tell me of any place where 
I can. go for « little while I shail estoom it « 
great favour.”’ 

**T do know a piace where afew shillings a- 
week. would be a godsend,’ she auawered ; 
‘* pat. I don’t know, I don’t like to recommend 
a stranger there, She has:had trouble enough, 
poor thing,” 

“T won’t bring any troable,” I said, “ be 
sure.of that. And, as I said, I can pay ; if'you' 


assure you,”’ J 
“T don’t think you will,” the old womsui 
paid ; ‘‘ youvhave. » good fase, and I don’t thipk 
you'd deceive her,.poor girl. It’s my daug'ter, 
miss; she’sia widow. Her husband was aclezk;. 


a. pound.a week he had, and had to go like a - 


géntleman omit, and she thought that they, 
could live on love, Isuppese ; and they furnished 
a house, and let lodgings, and they got 
swindled, and he worked day and night. to 
keep things straight, till he jast worked himself 


on her hands, and that unlacky that I think 
sometimés there's a spell,on the place; and it’s 
that cleam you might. eat. cff the floors, and, 
Susey—that’s my girl—is a good cook, and pays 
every attention,’’ 

‘‘ Sheshan’t ba swindled, if she will takeme, 
I. said; ‘and I. will give her as little trouble 
as possible, and pay her:regalarly.”’ 

* Il take you there, and chance it,’’ the-old 


? 


woman said, after a moment’s pause, * ever. 


if it’s for. only'a week, Susey, will. be: very 
lad,”’ 


She called someone who was standing by to 
mind hersta!l while she went ; aud we walked 
only. a little way,.and turned down the first 
stree‘, at the third door of which she stopped, 
and.told me that wasSusey’s house. I wass 
little surprised. at. the.size of it, for it looked 
quite imposing;from the outside; bai I hardly 
understood London building then, nor ho 7 mucz.- 
show may-be made with scant materials. 

“ Susey’s husband always tried to appesr. 
the gentleman,” the mother said, as the door 

ed and-.admitted us into. avery maagrely- 
furnished, but.serapulously; neat house. The 
most, had been made.of everything, but. the 
rooms were painfully bare; and the widow 
hereelf had.the same pinched appearance: as 
herhouse; I could-see by the glad, eager look 
that came.into-her eyes at. the very thought-.of 
a lodger. how sora. her neek was,} aud 
gladdentd-her heart. by: produsing a sovereign. 

‘IL will take Mca. Bond's rooms fora, week 
for.cartain;’”’ I said—Susey’s name was Bond ; 
‘‘aad I shall bo glad if she can give mo some 
breakfast, afterwards I will go and see after 
my laggage,’’ 

I had*none, bat I could see that the. mere 
mentionof it calmed-the:apprehensions of both 
mother and daughter, and, the old lady went 
away, leaving meinstalled as‘' Miss James” in 
her daughter’s-best rooms. I had little.a te 
for. the. breakfast that-was soon prepared for 
me, but. I rested. and refreshed myself, and 
sallied out to seek for some. belongings. that 
should give mea status in the household, I 

took: another omnibus. and gotright away from 
Camberwell, and, thea. purchased a s.coad- 
hand trunk; which. I filled with what I wagin 
immediate need of,; and then returaed to 
Millicent-street, as. my new abode was-callad, 
to think what next.todo, I was.as completely 





can help me do, I shall not forget it, I oim” 


into his grave, and she’s left with the house . 
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hidden, unless I had been followed, aa if I wer 
dead, and I felt sure, somehow, that I bad net 


been noticed getting away from Priory Park, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


I rexr as if I had been suddeuly transported 
to new world in the quiet, loneliness of 
Millicent street. Somehow I could not rouse 
myself to make the beginnivg that I had in- 
tended, and lived on in a sort of dazed day- 
dream, under the obscure roof of Mrs. Bond. 
I had no need for exertion yet awhile; my 
mother’s diamonds lay at the bottom of the 
trunk I had bought, and I was still in funda. 
— — hen gun Bvteey Park with more 

¢ ounds in m i 

-— mare all capented, pms te: 
. “4 set myself to work to make what I wanted 
in the way of clothing, and so whiled away the 
time, satisfying myself with the notion that 
it was better to lie quiet for a time, and let the 
search that would be sure to be made for me 
pass over. Nothing should induce me to 

¥ in the wey of my brother and sister, 
an assured myself that it would'soon be all 

eotten if I was not found, and if Reuben 


“Fairenitd held his tongue. SoI stitched away 


at a new outfit, and resolved that I would go 
to Austrelia, and try my fortune there, safe 
from all inquiries, when it was finished, and 
{ had recovered a little from the stunming 
effects of the shock I had received. 

I longed more than I could express‘to hear 
of the friends I had left—to know what they 
were doing. And some little droppings of in- 
telligence came to me, now ard then, in the 
society papers which I saw sometimes From 
them I gathered that Harry bad gone to 
Oxford; that Hugh Meredyth—alas! not m 
Hugh now, nor ever to be—was with his regi 
ment once moze, and that the family were on 
rthe continent, and Priory Park shut up. What 
was that for? Only.a short month since they 
were taking a house in town for the coming 
-geason, and Lady Hilda was preparing for 
her presentation. Was I the cause of it all 
being given up? I was afraid so. I knew that 
my father would do nothing that savoured of 
false pretences, and that whether she knew it 
or not, her unknown, unhappy sister was the 
occasion of her triumph being set aside. 

I don’t think I was unhappy, exactly. Iwas 


-etunned and stupid, and my thoughts would 


go wandering away as I stitched and cut out ; 
and I se:med to ba someone else altogether, 
and not Magdalen Ormsby at all. I was half 
frightened at my own insensibility, and thank- 
ful when now and then relieving tears would 
come-and bring me back to a more wretched, 
but far healthier, state of mind. I longed to 
go to Mrs, Manders and trust her, or to write 
to Madame Loventhal, and ask her help in my 
troubles ; bat I knew that I should be sought 
at either of those havens of refuge; and my 
darling Dorothy Sondes was married to a 
man of high rank in her own country, and I 
could-not trouble her with my misfortunes. 

Some day I thought, when I was quite ready 
to go out into the world once more, I would 
ask her to help me with a recommendation, if 
I could do so without being found out, bat not 
yet. I should be sure to tell her all, The 
eecret would be too much for me in any 
sympathising company; and I was bound to 
koep it now fo my life’send. LIlonged forsome 
assurance that it was forgotten ; that life was 
going with those I had left as it used to be be- 
fore the dreadful fact had leaked out; but I 
could not hops it. The very fact of their having 
gone away from their home was enough. 
Something more than ordinary was the matter, 
and after awhile I found out that it was the 
Earl's illness. 

I heard it quite by accident. Mrs, Bond 
had relations that were servants in good 
families, and in a roundabout fashion the 
news came to me that Lord St. Colomb had 
had a fit, and been very ill indeed, immediately 
efter that ball, There was not a whisper 


about any cause for it, so I hoped that no on® 
but himself knew what had caused his illness. 
Mrs, Bond heard in the same gossipy fashion 
that the governess had disappeared, and, 
indeed, advertisements for me were in all the 
papers, begging me to communicate with 
the Priory. J understood them, though no 
one else could have done so. I was not de- 
scribed like a stray animal, but approached 
as if I belonged to them. But thovgh the 
words touched me deeply, I adhered to my 
resolution to be forgotten by them all if 
possible. 

Thad been at Mrs, Bond's a month, I think, 
when I was startled cne morning by an 
advertisement I had notseentefore. I hardly 
know why it should have ,strack ms dis- 
agreeably, but it did. 

“If Mr. Reuben Fairchild, late of Priory 
Park, Surrey, wil send his address to Messrs. 
Solomon and Worth, they wil’ feel obliged. 
They wish to communicate with him on a 
matter of business.” 

Late of Priory Park. He had left the Earl 
then. Where was he? Was he prowling 
about i. I ede meet him? He 
frightened me by his-ten vof puypese, and 
his threats of mischief'to pean hk I fancied 
I was safe from him; and the few words read 
over my solitary breakfast made me feel as if 
he were near me again, hauntiag me avhe used 
to haunt me in the-days before I understood 
the mystery of the bedroom ai the Priory. 

I was nervous, I suppose, for I began to 
start at every strange foetstep, and te: shrink 
at every knock at Mrs. Bond’s-door, and she 





for her knocker was-eertainly busier now than 
it used to be ; and I was not tie only leilger in 
the house. It seemed as if fortune wag tired 
of making her a victim, and: was gaing to 
smile on her a little. 

“ There's been a gentleman asking for you, 
miss,” she said one day, when I had beem out for 
some necessary parshases. 

“A gentleman!” I: said, surprised and 
frightened. ‘He must have made a mistake.” 
‘I think not, miss. He asked for Mies 
James.” 
‘*There are a good many Miss James's,’” I 
said, somewhat relieved, and feeNagit must be 
@ mistake. No one knew I was. Mies James. 
‘“‘I know of no. one likely to ask for ma. 
Perhaps he wil find ous he bas made a 
blunder, and no$ call agaia.”’ 

“I think he will, miss. He seemed very 
anxious, A tel, dark gentlemaa with a very 
curious look ; his eyes had a glitter in them, 
and he didn’t.look at me while he was speak- 


ing.” ‘ 

Tall and dark. My heart sank as low as 
it could as I thought I recognised my visitor. 
Had Reuben Fairchild indeed found me out ; 
and was he coming to try and make me undo 
my resolution and go back to the Priory? I 
had hardly stilled the fluttering at my heart, 
and forced myself into comparative calmness, 
when there came a mighty knocking and 
wringing at the front door, and Mrs. Boad 
presently appeared with the announcement,— 
“The gentleman, miss.” 

I had no time to escape, no time to colleos 
my scattered senses. Renben Fairchild strode 
into the room, and caught my hand almost 
before Mrs. Bond had disappeared, 

“* My darling, my darling!’ he said, “at last 
I have found you. My own Magdalen!” 

If I disliked and feared him before I hated 
him now, and I freed myself from his odious 
grasp with a wrench, and stood facing him 
with a flushed face and wildly beating heart. 
** Stand back, if you please,” I sa‘d as quietly 
as I could, ‘‘and explain the meaning of your 
intrusion, This isa private room.” 

**T came for you, my Magdalen,” 

“T am not your Magdalen, Mr. Fairchild ’— 
and I pointed to the door as I spoke, “ Be 
good enough to leave me, or I must sammon 
other aid. Iam not quite the anproteoted girl 
you think.” 

Alaa! there was no protection anywhere 








near, except poor, timid Mrs, Bond, and ehe 


wasigiven to saying that I had brought her luek, | 


would bave been worse than useless in any 
emergency, and he was drawing closer to me 
again with his hatefal face cloze to mize, and 
I could not get away, 

“You cannot escape me, you see,” he said, 
‘* We are to be married soon, are we not, Mag. 

dalen? But I will waive all that just now,” he 
added, with a startling change of the sujcct 
that made me look suddenly into his face to 
see there the curious look that Mra. Bond had 
spoken of. Was he mad? Was ihat strange 
glitter in his eyes a sign that his brain wis 
turning? What should I do? I wae hilf 
ashamed of the idea the next moment, for he 
spoke so sensibly and rationally that I was quite 
taken aback. 

“I did not mean to frighten you,” he said, 
so gently that I ee He waa od 
same person spenking. “ Tdid not. It 
was the joy of finding you, Well, I will not 
say my Magdalen if you do not lke it, 
though, you are my Magdalen, are younot? I 
bave somght you in sorrow and hopelessness 
allthis time ; but the meeting has come a’ lust, 
parry be Pa listen to me, will yoa not? "’ 

“T cannot help it,” I replied. ‘‘ Please 
make what you have to easy as shor ss 
possible ; and tell me why you are here. You 

ave nothing whatever to do with my affairs, 
and I must say I think it very bad taste on 
your part to have interfered’ wish them at all.” 

** I had to come,” he said, in the same quiet 
way. “tkave a messagefor you,” 

** A meseage! From whom?” 

‘* Your father.” 

** Lord Ss. Colomb ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Does he-know where I am?” 

**Of course, or he could not gzend. I 
came——’” 

‘*Stop, Mr. Fairchild,’ L exclaimed, ths 

remembrance of the advertisement coming to 
my mind with a flash. “How can Lord St. 
Colomb have sent you to me with a mes-aye 
when he does not know himself where you are? 
They are advertising for you only this moru- 
ing.’ . 
“ Were advertising, you. mean,” he said, i-n- 
perturbably, and completels decei me by 
his calmness, ‘hat notice sho bave 
been stepped days ago. EF have been to tue 
lawyers, Your father is djing, Magdalen." 

“ Dying ! ” 

* Yes!’ 

‘* Where?” ; 

“At Cannes. Hehas sent mefor you. He 
wants you. Will you come?” 

For a momens I could not speak. I was so 
stunned by the iatelligence, and I looked at 
him helplessly. He did not return my gaze, 
bat sat listlessly with his head on bis hand, 
like a man who. has made an effort that has 
o¥ercome him. 
* Will I go? Do you mean you are coma 
te fetch me to Cannes? How did they find 
out were to send you to?” 
“T found you. They did not. But you 
will come, will you not? It is a long journey, 
but——” 
“*T would go to the uttermost end of the 
world to him if he wanted me,” I said, ‘* bat 
how do I know that it is true that——” 
“ He will tell you himself,” was the quiet 
reply, “There was no time for anything but 
to tell me to fetch you, There is a boat this 
afternoon. We might be half-way on our 
journey by to-morrow morning. Am I to go 
ack and tell the Earl that his child will uot 


“No,” I said; ‘you shall not do that. I 


It waa but a j y, I thought, and I would 
take care we not take it alone. If there 
was any gens’ | and I could not belicve it, 

mehow I have companionship, cr I. 
would not go atall. I must keep my wits 
about me and be steady and compo:ed, come 
what would. I knew what confidence my 
father had in him, and knew if he had found 





me out and wanted me that Reuben Fairchild 
would be the most likely messenger to send 
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for me. I asked where Harry was, and 
whether he was with his father. 

‘‘ Before this he is,” was the quiet reply. 
“He has been advised of the necessity for 
going, and—but will you get ready? We must 
make haste,” 

I rang for Mra. Bond and told her what had 
happened, and that I must go away for awhile, 
and begged her to consider, till she heard from 
me, that I was still her lodger. I should give 


her a week’s rent, and leave most of my things |- 


behind me, She was quite satisfied, but looked 
troubled, and when 1 had left the room with 
her she turned to me and asked if I was going 
‘‘ with that man.” 

“ Yes,” I replied. ~ ‘*He has come to fetch 
me. My father is dying.” 

‘‘Dear me! But bliged b grenger —_ 
miss. But are you obli go with him?” 

‘¢ There’s is no other way. Why?” 

“ He’s mad, miss, if ever a man was, Don't 
you go with him if you can helpit. I ehall 
be frightened to death about you till I hear 
from you.” é 

“T will let you hear at once,” I said, with a 
strange sinking of the heart. “I mustgo. But 
it is all right. I knowthe gentleman. He is 
a tras‘ed friend of my father’s,” 

Mrs. Bond seemed relieved at this in- 
telligence, and in a very short time I was 
ready to go, and went downstairs to my little 
sitting room with my bag in my hand. 

‘*Send someone for a cab,’ Mr, Fairchild 
said, as we entered. I caught sight of an ugly 
smile on his face in the glass as he spoke, 
“ One with a good horse, if anyone knows how 
to pick one. e must make haste.” 

he cab was found, and we got into it—a 
hansom with a civil-looking driver—and we 
drove off at a sapid pace, the direction given 
to the cabman being Ludgate-hill Station, for 
the tidal train. So far all waa right, and I 
began to think that my nervousness was non- 
gense, when all at-once an arm was slipped 
round my waist, and a voice that sounded like 
a hiss, said in my ear, “ Mine, all mine, now, 


Magdalen |” 
(To be continued.) 











Svurrer.—This old-fashioned meal is delight- 
ful because informal, and adds greatly to the 
roaterial and social comfort of home life, Ben 
Jonson’s poem, * Inviting a Friend to Supper,” 
gives a picture of the old-time English meal, 
with its abundance of game, though to-day we 
thould consider ‘‘ butler ushering in mutton ”’ 
too hearty a course for an evening meal. The 
supper which comes after the substantial meal 
of the day should tempt the appetite by dainty 
dishes, Delicate meats only, game and shell- 
fish are suitable for the supper-table. A veal 
pasty will often be found acceptable, and is an 
inexpensive dish. A calf’s head cooked pro- 
perly, with well-seasoned gravy, and covered 
with light, orisp crust, is not to be despised. 
If you wish to recall the suppers of Robin 
Hood and Friar Tack, make a pasty of venison 
in the same way, using the gravy and remains 
of a cold haunch for the pie. Very delicate 
lamb chops in papillottes are sometimes served 
at supper. Oysters steamed or roasted and 
served on the half-shell with bits of butter 
and seasoning of salt and pepper are excel- 
sent, Fried, scolloped, or broited oysters are 
especially delicious at night. Fried chicken 
is @ regular dish on Virginia supper-tabdles. 
It is served with cream gravy and parsley. 
Waffles and French pancakes are an old-time 
supper dish. All varieties of salads are served 
vith meats and game, and are excellent on 
the supper-table, Hot vegetables are served 
only as a garnish to meats or game: A dish of 
oweebriets' may be served on a bed of green 
peas, or hot slaw or Brussels sprouts may be 
used as @ garnish. White celery always ac- 
companies veal and chicken pastry. Side 
dishes of shrimps, prawns, lamb tongues or 
shiced beef tongues are excellent, and mush- 
rooms, when they are not too expensive, 
should appear often upon the evening table. 
They are especially delicate broiled. 

















only other coin of the kind in the world ; same 
date, same colour, worn the same! That is 
the reason I refused to be searched, for noth- 
ing on earth would have made you believe 
that this was not your owa coin, had you not 
been so lucky as to recover it.” 


sometimes, Lately the bridesmaids gave the 
bridegroom a large golden latch-key, orna- 
mented with his monogram in jewels; while 
the groomsmen presented the bride with a 
miniature silver broom with a handle of 
precious stones, 
set by a bride at another wedding, who made 
her six bridesmaid’s dresses, and trimmed 
their hats, 


unobservant husband. Daring his absence 
througbout the livelong day the wife has been 
busy, mind and hands, preparing some little 
surprise, some unexpected pleasure, to make 
his home more attractive than ever. He 
enters, seemingly sees not what was done to 
please him more than if he were a blind man, 
and has nothing more to say about it than if 
he were dumb, Many a loving wife has borne 
in her heart an abiding sorrow, day after day, 
from cauzes like this, until, in process of time, 
the fire and enthusiasm of her original nature 
has burnt out, and indifference spread over 
| the hon:ehold, 


TWO GUINEAS. 


Four gentlemen were seated at a table in 
the smoking-room of the Alaska, ona recent 
trip across the Atlantic. The conversation 
turned on the speed the steamer was making, 
and this led to a bet. In “covering” the 
wager of a sovereign upon a trivial matter, one 
of the four gentlemen took from his purse a 
guinea of the reign of William and Mary. 

‘There are only two of them in existence,” 
he said, proudly, ‘‘and this piece is worth a 
hundred times its face-value. Had I the other, 
the collection would be simply invaluable to 
numismatists.” 

He laid iton the table as he spoke, and in a 
moment after the coin had disappeared. 
Nobody saw it fall or glide off the table; 
nobody saw anybody elsotskeit, Its owner 
searched high and low; his three companions 
and the steward helpedhim, No other persons 
were in the compartment, and yet the coin 
could not be found. These four msn were 
strangers to each other when the voyage 
began. They had b3en five days out, and were 
rapidly nearing port. The owner of tho 
valuable coin was inconsolable, suspicious and 
profane by turns. 

“T'll tell you whit is the best thing to do,” 
said one ofthe party. ‘The coinis noton the 
floor ; if cannot have rolled through the ceil- 
ing ; somebody here must haveit, Lei us all 
be searched.” 

All agreed but one gentleman, who had 
hitherto said nothing He positively refused 
to suffer such an indignity. When it was 
suggested to him where all others agreed no 
single Fagg or ought to object, he simply 
declined, and left the room. The Alaska 
ploughed on to her sixth day, and just after 
completing it Fire Island was sighted. The 
gentleman who had refased to be searched 
had been put in Coventry; the three others 
who had sat at the same table all suspected 
him, Bat just as the pilot came aboard the 
Alaska the gentleman who had lost the guinea 
found it sticking in the sole of his boot, where 
it had been wedged ever since he had first 
displayed it. He was overjoyed at his dis- 
covery, and anxious to make amends for his 
upjast suspicions, 

‘‘But,” said he, “why on earth did you not 

ee, as we all did, to such a simple test? 
That would have ssttled the matter instantly.” 

‘*No, it wouldn’t,” answered the other. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘¢ Because (producing his purse) there is the 





American wedding presents seem rather odd 


A more sensible fashion was 


Unosservant.—A sore trial to his wife is the 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
—_—_+— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Won'T SHE BE A COUNTESS ? 


Sipex felt utterly crushed and miserable as 
she walked slowly down the starlit path on 
Hugh Macdonald’s arm. Knowing that he was 
aware of her engagement to Lushington, she 
had not disturbed herself about his evident 
attachment, taking it for granted that it would 
never go beyond a boyish predilection. Rose's 
visit seemed to her particularly opportune, for 
she was so pretty and charming that she would 
be sure to win his heart ; and though she felt 
a natural but inexcusable pang of jealousy at 
the thought, she had made up her mind, as 
Phil would say, to be an ardent godmother to 
the match. Now he had spoken and _ spoilt 


of him, had been obliged to wound him des 
perately on this night of all others! They 
were drawing near to the brilliantly-lighted 
window, when her fingers geutly pressed his 
arm. 

‘** You won’t let it make any difference ?”’ with 
a wistful glance. 

**Not to you, I shall always be the same.” 
Then he pulled aside the curtain for her to pass 
through. Phil immediately stepped forward, and 
claimed her; whilst Hugh went back into the 
darkness, determined not to face the light till 
he had struggled with his sorrow, and conquered 
it. 

**Hulloa? what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Forrester, as he caught sight of something that 
looked suspiciously likea tear onthe thick brown 
lashes. 

‘*Hush! Come fon to the terrace with me for 
a few minutes.” 

‘*It’s the only galop down on the list, and we 
musn’t lose it.” 

“ Then go and get another partner.” 

Struck by the sadness of her tone he was” 
conscious of his own selfishness, and, giving her 
his arm, walked her up to the end of the terrace 
without a word, There were not many people 
about, for the supper. room had just been opened, 
and private conversation was possible without 
unwished-for auditors. Leaning against the- 
ivied balustrade, he looked at his cousin with 
vivid curiosity. Certainly something had up- 
set her; but what on earth could it be? Who 
was she dancing with last? Hugh! He had 
seen them slip out of the window, and 
wondered why they should go out in the middle- 
of the waltz instead of waiting till it was over. 

They weren't likely to quarrel, for he hak 
only remarked to Rose that evening that Mac- 
donald was a ‘‘ gone coon,” and would give any- 
thing to step into Lushington’s shoes. 

* You might tell me, I think,” he ventured 
after a long pause, during which he had seen 
her apply her handkerchief furtively to her 
eyes. 

“Tell you what?” 

‘Oh come now, no humbug. 
sort of girl to cry for nothing.” 
“Crying! What put that into your head?” 
‘¢ Qh, just as you like,” huffily, ‘Only as E 
am your cousin, and the only male relation yow 
have about here, I had a right to ask. What 
has Hagh been doing to you?” curiosity pre- 
vailing over pride. ‘* He can’t have been rade !” 
‘tT should think not,” indignantly. ‘‘ Hugh 
is the dearest boy I ever knew.” 

“ Humph! better tell him so then,” rather 
sulkily ; ‘but look here, Sibel, if you are in a 
mess, for goodness sake, tell me, and I’ll help 
you out. You know I always did.” 

Sibel smiled, for, according to her own remem- 
brance, he seemed more likely to help her ‘‘in ” 
“T’m not in a mess, thanks !” 

‘* But if you are tired of Lushington, I think, 
between us all, we could get you off. I used to 
stick up for him through thick-and-thin, but by 
Jove, that last bit of business stuck in my 
throat. No wonder he thought better to hook 
it!” 

‘¢What do you mean?” looking up at him 


You are not the 





with scared eyes. 


everything, and she, who was so intensely fond 
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“Don't you know? Oh, hang itajl! I-—I 
quite forgot,” suddenly remembering that te 
had sworn not totell her. ‘It was nothing— 
some other man. Come, or we shall miss all 
the galop,” and he tried to hurry her away. 

“I won't stir till yon've teld me,” she said, 
resolutely determined to know, though. terribay 
afraid what the revelation might be. 

“Then you'll have to stay here all night,” 
sitting down on the top of the balustrade, and 
swingivg his long legs, 

“Phil, yeu must tell me.” 

“Dashed if I will.” 

PPR I won't speak to you inn me a 
e evening,” turning away, and wali W. 
towerds Paice wre Wr. re 

He was.after her in am instant. ‘Now this 
is what. I call a thundering shame! Doyou 
want me fe pet inverapenlt: 

‘‘No!”—like a true woman she, added, ‘‘ but 
Iwant to know.” 

“All right, the sin’s on your heal—not mize, 
A certain Mr. Springfield, origin unknown, gave 
Lushington a thrashing—a reglar thrashing, 
ane no mistake about it—on the steps of his 
elub.”’ 

She stopped stil], her chest, heaving. ‘And 
what then?” 

‘* He cleared out.” 

A sickening sense of shame crept over her, 
and she moved forward, feeling as.if she must 
sink into the ground. Phil, rather aghast at 
the impression he had made, drew her hand 
whip his arm, and led her tewards the win- 
dows. 

“You know there was nothing for-him to do. 
You can’t call-a man out in these days—you 
can only take out a summons.against him, and 
bind him over to keep the peace ; but what’s the 
good of that? No satisfaction, you know—-ex- 
sept to an old woman?” 

“I would have done something.” she said, 
between her set teeth ; and she walked into the 
ball-room, with her head in the air, and her 
cheeks as pale as death. 

_ Zhe galop was over, and numbers of tired 
dancers streamed out intathe garden, anxious 
“a have a breath of freeh air. 

“I've been looking for you, everywhere,’ 
said Lord Windsor, in anaggrieved tone, ‘‘ but 
nowhere could I find you. Come.inte supper,” 
offtring bisarm. ‘‘ You look,as if you wanted 

Phil was left to his own, devices, whilst the 
Qarl carried off his prize, whom he thought fit 
to, lodge in the quietest corner’ of the lox 
dining-room, with a little table in front, anc 
his own broad back. to cut her off, from the rest 
of the world. He attended to her. wants with 
assiduous care, and pressed her to drink. a great 
deal of champagne, in order to bripg some 
colour into her cheeks. He) watched ber an- 
Miously, till she looked a little brighter, much 
exercised in his mind as to what had troubled 
hen 


‘*Something to do with that brute Lushing- 
ton,”’ he thought to himself, “ bat Pve a-card 
to play against him, which is certain to dish 
him, if he gets too troublesome.” 

‘‘Remember last time I came to the Ches- 
“mts?” he asked presently, as he placed some 
vanilja cream on her plate. 

‘*Yes, weren’t you a little cross?” trying to 
aeem cheerful. 

“Not a little—I was ina towering passion, 
a regular fury, capable of anything. Your 
fault, youknow. Why wouldn't you take my 
rose ?”’ 

“I suppose there was a reason, but you can’t 
expect me to remember it.” 

“ Then it isn’t there now,’ taking the gardenia 
gut of his battenhole. 

“J never said it wasn't,” colouring slightly. 

‘Bot if you don’t remember it, it can't he. 
You will wear this to-night?” looking at her 
very earnestly. 

* I] would-rsther not,” 


‘* Bat why?” 
“7 think yon have heard that I'm engaged 
to—to—” blushing vividly. 


‘* Yes, yes. 1 know, But there's nothiog in 
it—I mean it wil! never come off,” 


“ Lord Windsor!” with wide-open eyes. 
“Yes, it couldn't ; it would be monstrous. 
‘will haye to stop it'!'” 


cast a cautions look 
with e sudden eagerness in his face. 

“ May ! speak to Lord Wentworth to-morrow?’ 
I believe he is ian.” 


“Speak to tive | Frnat aboxt ? in bewikler. 
*Fow/ What clee could I wantiwith him?'| 


What else am I ever thinking of night and day? 
Miss Fitzgerald,” his voice growing eT 
know Lim premature, but I can't wait any 
angers alten ge mad if Ldid, When itis: 
b off, when you are free, will you have 
me? I'm not goed enough——” 

ff »” in great distress, ‘* This is 
very wrong>~I've no might to listen,” 

Yes, you have. You are free mow; you 
will, never tbe Laushington’s wife, so why 
py py ce ag p i her 

e up r chair, gathering up: 
gloves, fan, and handkerchief in a ae hurry. 

‘* Take me back !'’ 











| Countess, anxiously. 


' send the carriage back?” 


‘*But you haven’t answered me,” standing 
straight in front of her. 

“No answer is needed,” drawing herself up 
with quiet di . “itis an insult te ask me.” 

His face fell, 

‘Jove ! I didn’t know that you would take 
it like that. Just tell me one thing, and Ill 
never bother you again.” 

For ence in:his hfe he looked so thoroughly 
in earnest that. she was moved to pity. 

‘If Lushington had never existed, would 
you ”—the perspiration stood on his forehead, 
and his lip trem under his lang moustaches 
—‘' would you have had me now? 

Intensely sorry to grieve him, she gently 
shook her 

‘€And you never will?” in surprised dismay. 

‘* No,” in a tremulotis whisper. 

**T don’t think you can understand. There's 
nothing against me, and I'd do my. very best to 
make you happy.” 

“T don’t di it. Let us be friends, please, 
but nothing more.”’ 

‘* Nothing more just yet,” drawing ber hand 
through his. arm, aud beginning to recover from 
the shock. 

“ Nothing more for ever,” with. grave de- 
cision, 

* You mean it ?”* looking down ito her face. 
Seeing no sign of hesitation there he muttered, 
‘*Good heaven |” under his, breath. 

Then he, pieked up the gardenia from the 
table, and beld. it out to her without a word. 
She.took it from him silently, and) fastened. it 
on her left. shoulder. 

‘*She’s the sweetest thing on earth,” he 
thought, with a huge sigh, as she sat. down by 
Lord Wentwerth's side in the drawing-room ; 
“and what is to become of me without her, 
goodness knows!” 

“ And where is Hugh?” asked Lord Went- 
worth, with a smile, 

**T don’t know,” with a sudden trouble in her 
face. “I left him in the garden.” 

“You went out with him, and came back 
without him. I understand, the poor boy !” 

‘“*T couldn't help it—indeed I couldn't,” feel- 
ing horribly guilty and.ashamed. 

“No, my dear, you are not to blame; but 
happiness does not seem to go with the name of 
Macdonald. And yet he’s. one in a thousand.” 

* And I love him.so much |” 

‘*But not enough. Hugh must have the 
whole or nothing.” 

** And I am sure if I were-a’girl he would, not 
have to ask me twice,” said Lady Windsor, who 
had overheard the last remark. “He quite 
fascinatés me. I hope everyone has been kind 
to him, so as to make this night a happy. one.” 

“It will be one that he will never forget,” 
said Lord Wentworth, with a double meaning 
that she would pot understand. : 

* You are tired, I see-it'in your. face,” said the 





‘Won't you go home and 


“ Desert my ? Noythatavould never do ; 
but if there is Vipdislennatie which I could 
fer ecm he ay ope way! “owith a 

igh of utter ess. 

**Gome inte the library (aud lie down ; you 


| will be quite alone.” Fain 


peneeomiee @ & 
a y dear, I don't like to leave — 
co 553 uu 
a 
« ‘ a;"? and: 
away, with his hostess tohieent. 


—e,r 


CHAPTER ‘KXXVIMff. 
“*LUSHINGIIN BE HANGED |” 

Anp where ‘was Hagh? ‘Albalone, battling 
with his sorrow, as-a brave manowill, whilst the 
weak lie down and areerashed by ifs:weight. 

“T might have known it,” he shought,ia wild 
regret. ‘‘ As if anything could go rightdu this 
cursed place. It was si abbtogenitheseans 
kwew her mi 3 ib) was: oi : curse 
shodld follow ker son. But what is to-come 
after? There is nothing left:to live for—nothing 
in all tle -wide Nothing weuld have 
been too Hard for me, nothiag too difficult, with 
the hope of winning her ‘to lead: me:on ; but 
now——” 

Oh, the! horror of loneliness that: came over 
his empty heert, as he t tof: the. long 
years lying before bim! The man who had been 
to him father and mother conld not linger 
much longer on this side ofthe grave, and when 
he was gone he (Hugh Macdonald) would be 
alone — quite alone—withoat ‘a single being to 
whom he could think himself necessary. 

Tt never oecurred to him that: if one girl re- 
fused him, there were plenty of others who 
would only be too glad to accept him, His love 
for Sibel bad been the one engrossing passion of 
a faithfo) heart, and the idea-of) changing from 
her and fixing his hopes on some other shat 
never entered his head as a possibility. 

He paced up andsdewn) by the side of the 


1: ke, telling himself that he must be strong. 


of Contempt, net pity. 

Sibel, lovely, geod aad pore as she was, could 
hegendge ber to Dudley Wentworth? He was 
the neblest:man he knew, and surely they were 
well fitted for each other, If Dudley loved 
her, ashe must have done, er she never wou!d 
have given him her love upasked, could he have 
borne to step into his place, to cheat him when 
he was mot there. to see, to steal, away his bride 
behind his back? No—a times np. 

He:had:met with nothing; but kiedness from 
his and he would give-him back. the 
same under any eireumstances, however trying. 

ere was something for him to 
at a.star which, was reflected 
e 


: a dover, with no, selfish, 
breast, and no hope guard her for Dudley, 
and against. th ute wretch who,was not 
fit to come near her. 

And then, when Dudley-eame back, be would 
thank him fer the service he had, dene, ani 
value his happiness nope the less, se the 
boy whom he hed always loxed shad had a hand 
in it. For an bour or morehe wandered about 
in the starlight, inclined to wonder why 
Heaven had ever created, him; but.as time 
went on his spirits grew calmer, and he began 
to see that selfish happiness was not the highest 
aim of life; but that a truer, happiness 
might be found im the less of your own, whilst 
you endeavoured to win it for others. That 
should be:his object forthe fature. are 

He wonld hide his-seerct tarture within his 
own breast, teach himself to, and smile, 
even if bis heart broke. in the effort, go back to 
Sibel new with a cheerful. face, as.if nothing 
had happened, and aek her for that last dance 
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which she had promised—how long ago was it ? 
It seemed as if years had passed between now 
and then! 

It would grieve her kind little heart to think 
she had given him a lifelong grief. Hadn't she 
cried, absolutely cried, because she was so sorry 
to pain him? Oh, never again would he make 
her tears to flow ; he would try to be the joy of 
her peng ee Tae me a if gri 


should come on its leaden wing, and in the hour 
of deepest darkness whisper a a — 


He walked up the gardens a 
tread, and heed held high, and such an expres- 


wear who was leading a forlorn certain 
of death, but eae glory! - 

He came face to are 
window, and she looked upat with an un- 
vonscious in her wistful eyes. Sibel 
had wished with her, and he had 
forgothen ! 


“ Fethis the last?” 
_ “No there is one more. aan Windsor has 
i ing for *hat,” she an- 
swered very tine her heurt was sore at 


* you give itto me? I know I'm very 
i Bat I've been . out-of - doors 


arms, 

‘*That is well,” thought Sibel, as her eyes 
fell on the pair. ‘ After all, it was ridiculous 
to think he would make himself miserable about 
me. And good may come out of evil.” She 
was dancing at the time with Major Belfield, 
who was still of the opinion that Lushington 
was a lacky fellow, anddid not object to brying 
his’ own lock during: bis absence. Bat. Miss 
Fitzgerald -wasinot half as agreeable as she 
was two years ago, and) the more he said the 

seemed tolisten. Was she thinking of 
‘Windsor's: lanky figure, as he: lounged: against 
the wall, in a temporary tit: of the blues? and 
was there any connection between her absence 
of mind, and hissudden attack of thadumps ! 
These questions harassed his mind so much that 
i ke was free be went after:the: Earl, 
and asked if there were any news of Lushing- 
ton ?<-meaniog to lead the conversation round 
to his; the Major’s; engagement. 

‘“Lushington' be hanged,” ssid Windsor, 
rouphly ; *‘ come andhave a liquor up,” lead- 
ing his friend into the supper-room. 

‘* Just’ tell me, between ourselves, if the ens 
gagement is still goimg on,” persisted the 
— who was too deeply interested to take-a 

int 


** Oh, curve it all, haven't you anything else 
to “i about?” and _ Earl —— his teeth. 
‘tf you object to the tapie i'll change it.” 

- Deed no—don't' object—only it's infernally 
stale.” 

** You see I’ve beem away.” 

‘And so have I—wish I had stayed where I 
was,” ily pulling at his moustaches: 
**¢ "s rot at this'time of year, and the 
Court’s the rottenest hole in: Eng ps 

** My dear old. chappie, takea blue pill. You 
are evidently out of sorts,” laughed Belfield, 
who or that a screw wasioose; and didn’t mind 
it a bit. 

** Blue: pill 1” with a glance of ineffable con- 
tempt, as he tossed off a glass of champagne, 
**Vd swallow ‘a whole boxful never to have 
stirred from Londen.’ 

“Why, what have you been up to?” eyeing 
him with evident: curiosity. 

** Nothing, only a-fellow with a thundering 
foot ‘irod-on my great toe.” 

“And that’s why you're longing for town ! 
Ha—ha?’’ 


‘* Well why not? Don’t do anything but 











lean against walls, and block up doorways, 
down there. No fatigue and no nonsense.”’ 
**T haute those London crushes. 


yours, and I'll stay up to any hour of the morn- 


“ And be precious sorry when it is over!” 
= Everard laid a hand upon his arm. 
ome 


along, old fellow. It’s the last dames, |’ 
half-a-dozen couples | thing 


| agreed 
‘* Five too many; I won't add tothem,” andj ‘* You should have tol 


and there are not morethan 
in the room.” ; 


sitting down in a chair, he let his two 


go off without him, whilst he rested hiselbows 


on a little tablasguns oat ps his aaa. 
What's up?”’. verard inquiringly. 

“ Gone rang ft ond dished his ow: 
that’s about it, Strange 


a Countess, 
“Who? I don’t understand!” 


room, 
round her waist, and 


it had been to 
is to claim her, 
had been done: for her sake, and in the 


what it was that had takem the buoyancy from 
each, 
T som: 


ething in Macdonald’s expres- 
sion which reminded her of his af er 
> im ; the 

bitter pain kept down by hi , the 
same look Totten, which told ber’ that 
the sorrow, whatever it was, would last to the 
end, She sighedheavily. In the midst of the 
music and gaiety there was an under-current of 
, like the minor chord ina triumphal 
march, and it seemed - if she - <a were aware 
of it, asthe rest passed;smilingly. 

As soon as the dance was over, Lord Went- 
worth was woke up, and albgathered,round the 
Countess! with polite speeches of farewell. 

Hugh: wasth® last, yin his usual winning 
fashion, he' gave'a peculiar grace to his thanks, 
She looked up iatoihis face with wistful affee- 
tion. ‘could almost ask for a kiss,” she 
said, with # blush on her failed: cheek. 

The: eolour rushed into the boy’sface. He 
stooped and toucheth her cheek, then her hand 
with hisdark monstaches. ‘‘ Your kindness: is 
too great,” he murmured hurriedly, with sudden 
tears in his eyes. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘$) THOUGHT HE WAS KILLED!” 

THE morning after the dance the young 
people had agreed amongst themselves that 
breakfast and, lancheon should be put into one 
at twelve o'clock. 2 

Hugh was — > the roon Tah lat clawhe 
peared in'a pale cambric, wi t nights 
bouquet and two or three letters in! her hand. 
Rather taken aback to see’ Hugh and nbd-one 
else, she dropped a letter, as she hastily shifted 
the bouquet in order to shake hands with him. 
He stooped to pick it up, and saw at once thas 
it was from Major Lushington. 

“He talks of coming home in six monkhs’ 
time,” she said, nervously, ‘‘and—and he seems 
so glad.” pis fl 

“‘T suppose he can’t. make-up his mind to stay 
away any longer,” very gravely, as he publed 
out | on chair to.a convenient distance from the 
table. 

‘‘No; but somebody told me that regiments 
generally stayed in Uanada for five or six 


er Yes ; but you see, troops are being moved 
from every direction. There is no knowing how 
many we may need ia the East.” 
‘*Isthere any news?” with a startled glance. 
“ Yes ; it looks rather bad,” handing her the 
Morning Post. 


Give me a 
partner like Miss Fitzgerald, and a room like 


that she wouldn't be. 


She read the telegrams, and every scrap of 
colour forsook her face—a sign which Hugh 
noticed as a confirmation of his suspicions, 

** Does Lord Wentworth know ? ” 

“TI have been with him for the last two 
hours.” 

‘Ob, Hugh, how good of you, when I was 
fast asleep in bed !’’ 

“You knew nothing about it, I heard some- 
of it from Everard last night; but we 
we'd hold our tongues.” 

**1 did not wish to - sl I 

id not wis spoil your evening. It 
would have done no good. I told then. bring 
me the rs a8 soon as they came, and when 
I saw wkat was in them I got up at once.” 

. **And how is Lord Wentworth?” 

“Not much. He was terribly done up to 
begin with, and then all this came atop of it,” 
} he ended with a shrug. 

** Do you remember, it was just the same last 
time that we went to a dance at the Court? 
_The bad news came the next day.” 

**Only this has been ex —it was not a 
sudden blow like the other. However, with 
out there, I suppose we shall pull 
and the harder the fighting the more 
will like it.” 

“OF course he will like it. It never is half 
80 bad for those who are gone as fcr those who 
stay behind,” as she tried to hand him a cup of 
coffee, but put it down. for fear lest he should 
see how her hand had shaken. 

He came over and fetched it, then went back 
to the other end of the table instead of taking 
. seat near her, as he would naturally have 


uf 


one. 

**] wonder if they would take volunteers,’’ he 
said, after a thoughtful pause. “I know some- 
times, when they are short of men, they are 
glad of anybody. Uncle always says I ama 

ir shot, so I might be of use, though I’ve never 
worn a uniform.’ 

‘* What do you mean?” in breathless anxiety. 

“T mean that I should like to do something 
—something better than idling my life away. 
This sort of thing can’t go on for ever. Nobody 
wants me here—my uncle has you to take: care 
of him, and you—you——. ” 

“ Have no one but you to trust to if Lord 
Wentworth is ill,” she said tremulously, feeling 
that after last night she had lost all claim upon 
him, and yet she could not do without him and 
let him go, 

One swift glance he shot at her downcast 
face, and pressed his lips together. 

‘There are the Forresters.” 

‘*Yes; but what are they? Phil so weak 
that he would break if you leant on him—the 
General so narrow-minded and prejadiced that 
I would rather die than ask his advice.” 

“But your brother—is he “never coming 
heme ?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Guy will come when everything 
is too late. Iam the loneliest beimg on earth, 
and I haven’t a single relation to care for me!” 

Did she know how she was trying him— 
almost more than mortal could bear? To go to 
India, to fight side by side with the man he 
loved best, and then to die—to die, if possible— 
and leave nothing but a.gentle regret behind in 
the hearts that could do so well without him. 
This was the one hope that supported him, 
and it seemed too hard to be asked to give it 
up ; and yet if she asked it was there anything 
that he could refuse? He had devoted himseli 
to her service, and if she said stay, stay he 
must, 

He got up from’ his chair, breakfast seemed 
to be too ridi:ulous a thing to concern himself 
about at that moment, and went towards her. 
“Do you really want me?” ina low voice. 
“Want you? Yes; I always do,and I always 
shall. Oh, Hugh, don’t lesve:me!” stretching 
out her hands to him, and looking beseechingly 
into his face as if she were blind to the pain she 
saw there and only conscious of her own. 

He passed his: hand over his forehead, and 
paused as if te steady his quickened pulses, 
then took hers in his, holding them gently and 
reverently, as if he had scarcely the right to 
‘ touch them now. 
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[‘ 300 NEEDN'T 48K ME TWICE—I AM YOURS DO WITH ME WHAT YOU LIKE.” ] 


f ** You needn’t ask me twice—I am yours, do 
with me what you like.” 

** You are the kindest, truest friend that girl 
ever had. Oh, what can I ever do to repay 

ou?” 

. “ How ill you look! As if you had not slept 
a wink all night. You are not well—what is 
it?” seized with a sudden fear. 

“ Nothing— only a painin my heart. I’ve had 
it two or three times in my life before, and it 
was rather sharp last night. 1 always have 
sal velatile in my room, but the bottle was 
empty.” 

“Why didn’t you send to me? I will get you 
mine after breakfast. But Hugh,” trouble and 
anxiety in her beautiful eyes, ‘‘isn't it very 
dangerous? What brings it?” 

‘**Lots of things, too much exertion, or a 
sudden shock,” 

“ Was it the dancing?” 

“ The dancing or something e!se,” he answered 
evasively. 

‘‘And you were actually thinking of goin 
to the war? ‘he rough life, and the force 
marches would have killed you, without any- 
thing else! ” 

‘A man must die somehow,” as he went 
back slowly to his chair. 

‘*An uppleasant necessity, but one needn’t 
be talking of it,’ and Phil came in, followed by 
his sister. “Were you two concocting a 
murder, and wondering how to get the man best 
out of the way?” 

“Yes,” said Sibel, cheerfully ; ‘‘ but don’t 
let it out. Sit down and eat your breakfast. 
Which will you have, coffee or wine? You know 
this is luncheon as well as dinner? ” 

‘“‘ Then I vote for claret, asa happy medium, 
a@ compromising than a B, and Re 

** You-horrid boy! ’’ exclaimed Rose ; “ who 
would have thought of such a thing !” 

“ You are not up to half the wickedness of 
tnese wild army-men,” said Hugh, chafiingly. 

‘Do you imagine they ever stoop to so inno- 
cent a thing as tea?” e 





‘*T think they do, for Phil’s friend, Mrs 
Cannobie, was asked to tea at the barracks ! ’’ 

‘*Had you there,” laughed Phil. “ Sibel, it 
was a great pity that you weren’t at Bramble’s 
Peak yesterday. _ ’s speech was splendid, 
a stunner, and the people cheered him 
till 1 thought the drum of my ear was gone. 
There was one old woman, with a mother gamp in 
her hand, and a red hood on her head ; she came 
and bobbed before him like ‘a dancing dervish ; 
and, what did she say, Hugh?” 

‘*Only nonsense,” flushing slightly, ‘ not 
worth repeating.” 

**Do tell me?” and Sibel leant forward 
eagerly. 

“T can’t remember,” and Phil contracted his 
narrow forehead in the effort of taxing his 
memory. “ Dash it ! I’ve quite forgotten. Some- 
thing about his being the image of his pa—the 
same ‘ hangel face’ with the good heart looking 
out of his eyes. I think Hugh gave her half- 
a-sovereign on the strength of it!” 

“* Nothing of the sort!” and then anxious to 
change the subject, he asked if Sibel had any 
plans for the day. 

**] only thought that as the Forresters have 
never seen the view from our favourite hill, you 
might take them there this afternoon.” 

** But how are we to get there ?” 

“Phil could have the cob—and Rose, May- 
Queen.” 

** And yeu?” 

“T shall stay with Lord Wentworth.” 

Of course there were vehement protesta- 
tions, and everyone in turn offered to stay at 
home ; but Sibel was firm,’and at last in- 
duced them to believe that she would be 
thankfal to be rid of them. She went up- 
stairs, Lord Wentworth’s private suite of 
rooms no longer being forbidden ground, and 
found that he was suffering from a splitting 
headache. 

Her absence was more desirable than her 
presence; so after placing a handkerchief 
soaked with Eau de Cologne on his forehead, 
she stole out of the room, and thought she 





would go into the garden. But, first of all, 
she must see what Sones had been done to 
her dress, and tell Manser that they would 
have five o’clock tea on the lawn. Wher 
everything had been arranged, she established 
herself in a comfortable chair, under the shade- 
ofa willow, whose branches supported on stakes, 
formed a natural arbour over her head, and 
—— allowed to screen her from the outer 
wor. . 

The buzzing of the bees was very soothing, 
and soon her heavy'eyes closed, and she was fast 
asleep. She woke, with a start, to find that the 
tea table was already inits place. Palling ous 
her watch she was much surprised to find it 
was alraady half-past five, and the others had 
not returned ; but just as she was wondering 
at their beirg so late, there was the sound of 
horses’ hoofs on the gravel. She rose from 
her seat, and went to meet them, but before 
she could reach the door, Rose was off her 
horse, and running across the lawn as fast 
as she could in her habit. 

‘* Ob, Sibel !’’ she cried as she flung her arms 
rouad her neck, and burst into tears, ‘‘I 
thought he was killed!” 

“Who?” with a pang of fear. : 

“ Hugh—he fell!” Patting her on one side. 
Sibel sprang forward. There was Hugh, thank 
Heaven! leaning against the door-post, bu 
his face was like death. 


(To be continued.) 








Tur Camp.—Long before the child is able 
to understand a problem in arithmetic he may 
be ‘taught to uee his hands deftly in a variety 
of ways. If he learns this lesson thoroughly, 
if he forms the habit of doing some sort of 
hand work neatly, carefully, and well, he will 
bring to his mathematica a power of seeing 
the point, of grasping the principle, and accu- 
rately carrying ont the process that another 
child, without such experience, will lack. Try 
it and see. 
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NOYELETTE.) 
FETTERED. 
—O== 
CHAPTER I. 


“Have you seen the new organist, Bran- 
dram?” 

“Not yet; but I have heard of her six times 
in the last half-hour. What is she like?” 

** Go and see for yourself, old boy.. I suppose 
eu know the rector and Mrs. Carr have taken 
erup? Her cottage is not yet in a habitable 

condition, so she is staying with them.” 

“I’m going to the Rectory to-night, so sball 
have a chance of seeing the lady in question. 
Is she young?”’ 

“ Not more than twenty, I shonld say.” 

** And pretty, Sid?.”’ 

“T don’t know that one would call her pretty ; 
to me that word implies infantile beauty, and 
Miss Escourt is decidedly not infantile.” 


“Escourt! A nice name; where does she 
‘hail’ from?” 

“T baven’t the faintest idea, Ask the 
rector.” 


*T’ve no fancy to be called curious, and be 
rebuked with a look of pained gravity from 
behind his spectacles,” laughed Brandram ; 
** but itis certainly curious that of all whohave 
spoken of Miss Escourt to me, not one knows 
who she is, or where she comes from.” 

** London, I believe.’’ 

“ London—how definite! Shall I see you at 
the Rectory this evening?” 

“Yes; and, by-the-way, I am no true 
pratt if you are not surprised by Miss 

scourt’s style and features.’’ 

**Is she such a‘ rara avis’? Well, I must 
pec off, I have an appointment at twelve. Good- 

ye.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow,’’ and the two sepa- 
rated ; but Noel Brandram was doomed to hear 
of Miss Escourt wherever he went, until he 
grew impatient of her mere name. In the 
evening he presented himself as the Rectory, 











[MES. CABBR ASKED BROKENLY, “18 THIS TRUE? ARE YOU MABRIED? ] 


where he found several acquaintances, amongst 
them Sidney Wynne, who took forcible posses- 
sion of him, 

‘* Where is the white elephant—I beg pardon, 
the ‘rara avis’? asked Noel, almost audibly, 
looking vainly round for a strange face. 

‘* Be quiet, Brandram, the rector is looking 
this way. I don’t know where Miss Escourt 
is, only that she is not here.” 

“That is sufficiently obvious to one blessed 
with sight.’’ 

Here the door opened, and Noel Brandram 
looked curiously at the lady entering, then his 
inquiring look changed to one of admiration as 
he, for the first time, saw Miss Escourt. 

** You did not ae her highly enough,” he 
said to Wynne, his face a little flushed, and 
his eyes bright with pleasure at the beauty 
before him. The girl was, as Wynne said, not 
more than twenty, of rather more than medium 
height, and a slim, but well-developed figure. 
Her face was a thought too pale, and her eyes 
a shade too grave for one so young; but one 
forgot these things as one marked the perfec- 
tion of each delicate feature, the sweetness of 
the smile that played about her lips as she 
spoke in low tones, full of gracious kindliness. 
Unlike the other ladies present, she wore her 
dress, which was of green velvet, of the shade 
called myrtle, high at the throat, with ruffles 
of white lace about the neck and wrists. She 
had no ornaments, and her abundant waving 
hair was gathered in a Grecian knot low upon 
the neck, She entered the room with a slow, 
half-gliding motion, and her manner was per- 
fect in its self- possession, and, at the same time, 
its unconsciousness. 

‘‘ She is very beautifal,” Noel muttered to 
himself, and longed to speak to her, to have 
the full grey eyes smile into his, to hear that 
low and lovely voice speaking to him as to a 
friend. Lager in theevening he found himself 
beside her; and, strangely enough, felt confused 
—a novel experience for him—but he said some- 
thing to the effect that he was glad to know 
her, and asked if she liked her new home. 








*¢ Yes, the town is £0 quiet, and the s enery 
so besutifal, that I am quite content with the 
change I have made.” 

* Your home is in town, I believe ? ” 

“ No. ” 

“Then I have misunderstood my friends. 
They all said you came from London.” 

**So I did; but I have neither home nor 
friends, save those I have found here,”’ 

“I beg your pardon,’”’ Noel said, quickly, ‘‘1 
did not knew you were an orpban.” Wes 

The sweet, serious eyes grew sad, but she 
spoke quite calmly. 

“The kindness I have received since I came 
to Yarton has indeed been wonderful, I do 
not know what has won me so much conside- 
rate goodness, but I am very grateful.” 

‘+I think I can tell you,’’ Noel said, smiling. 
‘*It is your beauty.” 

Miss Escourt blushed and looked vexed at 
bis bold compliment, seeing which, he added, 
hastily,— 

‘* Have I made you angry? Iam sorry.” 

His bandsome face assumed such a penitent 
look that Miss Escourt relented, but she said, 
gravely,— 

‘“‘T do not like flattery, Mr. Brandram.”’ 

“I did not flatter,” he answered, almost 
hotly ; so hotly, indeed, that she smiled and 
asked,— 

‘It is not you who are angry.” 

Again his face changed. 

“Don’t be hard on me, Miss Escourt ; I am 
not yet a finished courtier,” laughing, “ only a 
struggling barrister.” 

He was co frank that he interested her, and 
the smiles played once more about her lips. 
Seeing this, he determined to win bis way into 
her favour, and devoted himself to her amuse- 
ment, chiefly by describing the other guests in 
graphic language. 

“You see that tall, broad-shouldered fellow 
to the left, the fair one?” 

“ Yes; Mr. Wynne.” 

Noel looked disconceried. 


“J forgot you knew him, Well, as I was net 
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going to make libellous statements concerning 
him, it does not much signify. He is ‘the 
only son of his mother, and she is a widow’; 
be is rich and of high family, and, above all, 
a rare good fellow.” 

** He is to be envied.” 

* On account of his worldly goods?” 

** No, for his good qualities.” 

“ The Wynnes are ag ald as the bills.” 

“ And ‘as respectable,’ as Mrs. Rouncavell 
WiNoel leaghed ud then said ] 

» & ” quiet ag 

‘* You have read Dickens?” 

a et I have read, and I love 

Her beauty grew upon him, and he was 
curiously wishfal to know something of her 
friends and her past history. 

** Did you live in town when a child, Mias 
: Qh, ; Mr. Brandram,” flushing psinfall 

mi no, Mr. Br Ay pai iy: 
“ I never saw London until three years since,” 

‘* Were you then an orphan?” in sympa- 
thetic tones. 

* Yes,’ almost sharply. “Yom are either 
curious, Mr. Brandram, or merely subjecting 
‘ue to & cross- examination becanse you cannot 
furget your profe:sion even in leisure hours.” 


* I did not er ae »” peni- | 
tently; “and, upon my word, Mies Escourt, I 


=—_ no bing 60 much as —— it, 
lly penchant, if so you pleases to may 
seem sudden, but it is real.” 

He spoke impetrously, bis handsome face 
flushed, and bis dark eyes full of fire, 


“It tia 


am not to promice it.” 

“ Why?” 

‘* Please forget you are a lawyer,” smiling, 
“and remember, I am not in the witaess-box,” 


He bit his lip in anger, and Sidney Wynne, 
watching, laughed to himself,— 

“Poor cld fellow, he’s already emitten, ard 
isn’t making much headway, spparepily. 
That’s a curious experience fur him; and I 
think I never saw him looking so handsome as 
to-night.” 

Later in the evening the two men: walked 
home together. Noel wasunusually silent,-and 
presently Wynne began to rally .hiansbont his 
taciturnity. 
om enh the fates propisious . to-night, 

oe ? ? ~ 

** Don’t.understand you! ” eavagely. 

“ A little dense, aren't yon? By Jove, old 
feliow, I believe you're smitten |” 

** Don’t beam idios! ” 

‘*My normal condition; can’theipit. But 
really it augurs badly for Miss Escourt’s taste 
when she does not appreciate the handsco mest 
man in Yarton.” ; 

“Shut up; you're am ass!”’’ 

Wynne stood still to laugh. 

“if there iaanything I enjoy thoroughly it 
is one of your savage mocds.”* 

His laughter wasso genuinethat Noel joined 
in it, and their voices woke “the sleeping 
echoes’’; the one night-policeman the town 
boasted 4urned to look after them, his face ex- 
pressive.of mild reproof. =4 

“Been to a wine-party I shonld.eay;’” he 
muttered, ‘‘and can’t go home like deeent 
Chtistians |!’ Tien be sauntered down the de- 
serted streets, pausing now and again in a 
doorway jast to rest hie weary feet. 

The next day was Sunday, and Neal:rose 
earlier than usnal, and dres ing witha elaborate 
care, started for church. Do what he might, 
dress as he would, Noel always looked a 
gentleman, and not, as Carlyle sarcastically 
puts it, ‘a clothes-horse’’; he: ‘dressed ‘to 
live,” not “lived to drees,”’. Along the road he 
caught no glimpse of Miss Escourt, no flatter 
of her dress, and hofelt disappointed. From 
his seat in the chancel he conld not see her, 
for a-curtain hid the organist fromthe congre- 
gation, Bat when service was ended ‘he 
joitered in the porch until Misa Eeeouri. came 
down, and then, careless of those near, he met 
her hat in haud, with a truly eourtier-like 
bearing, 

“ May I walkhome with you?” 


“Thank you, it is unnecessary; besides, 1 
am bound for the Rectory.” ° 

“ And you think me too table to ac- 
company ae Will you believe me, Iam 
quite a favourite with Mrs. Carr? ” 


“* Yes; have given me no reason to doubt 
your yet. 
| Migs Esconurt ; ~+ a, QB 

y » Tespectable , 

She laughed. “ You.are on on 
a With your rogpeotuilty but I had 
ar 

“ f-you say ‘go’ I must, but I 


handsome, 

“ All nonsense!” he broke in, hurriedly. 
‘*You told me yesterday your mts are 
dead, you are alone—a very dreadfal and un- 
nataral position for one so young—let me be 
yeur friend |’ And as she did not: answer he 
went on, “ Wynte tells me Iam a man of im- 
pulse, and I suppose I am ; at least, you will 
thiuk me so, when, after having. met you 
twice, I can think onty of you and wish to 
have your friendsbip!”’ 

* You are very kind,” mel into softness 
et his half-imploring tone, ‘to bear with my 
seeming rudene:s; bat, Mr, Brandram, I am 
alone, with no one 'to advise me hew to act, 
and Iam often afraid to trust my own wishes 
or will. I never hada mother to teach me all 
-@ Woman's wisdom I was motherless before 
I was two hours old.” 

His eyes ‘were fail cf pity as he bent them 
on her, asking, “And your father?” 

“* Died three years 8in2s.” 

‘* And you heve'not aeingle relative beside ?"’ 

Her face gie# rosy-red beneath his question- 
ing look, but she answered ‘firmly, “‘ None; ”’ 
and Noe! slmost hated himself, because a 
doubt of her truth disturbed his heart. But 
before his doubts could be appeased they 
reached the Rectory, and Miss Eseourt held 
her hand to him. “Good morning, Mr. 
Branédram !” 

Good merning t"—all- miegivings gone ashe 
looked into her lovely eyes. ** I hope we shall 
often nest. * Then confusedty, Will you tell 
me your Christian name?'”’ 

She smiled at hisiwrequest, but anid quietly, 
*‘Certainly ; it is Lenore!” 

“ And mine is Noel. Perhaps you. will not 
objectto calling me by it? ” i 

“ Familiarity’ breeds contempt, Mr. Brand- 
wr Good-byel™ he said, batehe, anatewering 

“ eo!” he said, e, ananswering, 
turned her towards the Rectory, where 
Mr. and Mrs. alceady were waiting her. 

Bat day after day Noel Brandram met’ the 
beautifal enganist, and day after day a still 
voice in. his heart-whispered, “ You love her!” 
He tried to. stifle the voice, to mock at the 
warning; and only too surely beeame the 
more ensnared, He knew almost -lese 
nothing about the lady of his love; he 
convin some mystery shrouded her 
life. T& might be shamefal, it might 


citi 





a 


crimiual, acé yet, despite all, he loved 





He did not for a moment suppose she loved 
him—that “made his only woe.” She was 
usually cold to him, and he was compelled to 
acknowledge to himself that the more assidu- 
ous he became in his attentions the more 
Lenore Escourt avoided him, Bat he was as 










often waked from hi¢dream, but now he knew 
one love of his life had come, and it was 

to strive against if; go he gave himself 
his passion. Hepatterd little to 
or how - 





“She is learning to love me.” Mrs. Carr 
watched the young people and was glad, being 
at heart an inveterate matchmaker, but she 
said nothing to Lenore. 

One bright evening Lenore walked from the 
Rectory to her house, and Noel was her com- 
panion ; for very long he was unusually quiet, 
and she was the first to speak. 

“You are;very self-absorbed, Mr. Brand- 
ram?” 

He started. ‘“ Hardily-se?f-absorbed ; I was 
thinking of you.” 

Her face grew a shade paler, and she held 
her , 
‘' [ was wondering if you would ever teli'me 
all abont uae 

“* What-bave I to tell? ’ evasively. 

‘How can I say? 1 only know there isa 
mystery in your life, and that it hes made you 
older and graver than ae years. I fancy 
you daily bear a heavy en, and with aii 
my heart I wish I could lighten it.” 

«You ate very »” tremulonsiy, and not 
looking at him; “ butI have nothing to tell 

ou. 
er You mean you will tell nothing te one who 
is really your friend. You cannot’ traly say 
there.is no seeret in your life.” 

Awhile ago she would have answered 
haughtily; but now shesaid, painedly, “I would 
like you to have faith in me, but I-do not 
know how to win your belief.” 

Touched to pity and more passionate love 
by the sorrow in her voice, he bent towards 
her and’ toek her hands in his. ‘‘Lenore, 

” he said, quickly, “‘ why will you not 
trust me fully—de you not know I-—— ’ : 

“Qht don't,” she cried, hastify'; “don't 
make it for me to meet. you any 
more ! wb. tight aes what eee 

by the in hie eyes. “ so few 
tends I cannot afford to-love one,” and draw- 
ing/her hands from his she went ‘hastily into 
thehouse. Onee alone she threw herself down 
upon a couch, and ‘buryingher face in the 
pillows sobbed ont wildly, “‘ Oh, Heaven ive 
me, but Ifeve him, T-love him |” ande: as 
though her heart would break. 
Noel would a been =e — = 
heard that-anguished ory, ‘1: ” for 
as he walked home he muttered te himeelf, 
“Will nothing tonch her? not even my great 
love? I wish I bat never met ‘Her; und yet, 
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no—I wonld not-forego my, passion, even to 
lose the pain,” 

Bai all night long Lenore sobbed to her sick 
heaxt, “Ought I to."stay? Must Igo? Iam 
80 young, why should [not ba happy? How 
can I do anythipg but love him? “Oh, Noel ! 
Noel!” and then she gave herself wholly up ‘to 
her grief. And once more, ‘‘ How can TF stey? 
Is it-a sin? Obl my heart, my ‘heart, what 
shall I do?” 

Inthe morning when she rose her face was 
very White and ber eyes heavy, so that those 
who saw her asked, “Are you il?” 

She answered quistly, ‘No, but my head 
aches badly,” 


Se 


CHAPTER II, 

Arter that passionate outburst Leuore 
ayoided Noel more than ever, and for some 
time he vainly sought an explanation. He 
would have dared public opinion and exalted 
at The Cottage, but that she had forbidden 
him to do; so he haunted the Rectory where she 
was 3 frequent guest. But she contrived never 
to be alone with him. He waylaid her to and 
from od aaa all Sorc no wr as BMrs, 
Carr was us with her. He grew desperate, 
and determined he would force ber to say why 
she had so changed to him; and after many 
vain and fruitless journeys he overtook heron 
her way homefroma pupil's. Shetarned very 
pale as he came up with her and wi-hed her 
an icy good morning, and he noticed that she 
was trembling ; bunt anger drove away pity, 
and he asked, ‘‘ Why have you so consistently 
avoided me, Miss Escourt ?” 

“Tam unaware that I have avoided yon,” 
she said, steadily, but did not look at him, 

‘* It is false!” he cried hotly; “‘ and I have not 
deterved such treatment at your hands. Will 
you expiain your recent conduct ?”’ 

“T cannot,” and her voice was low and 
broken, 

‘“We vere very happy in the early stage of 
our, friendship,” in a regretful tone—“ before 
you distrusted me ; though why you shonid do 
coisa mystery—an enigma tome. Why should 
we not be happy now?” 

“You don’t understand,” almost sobbing, 

and I cannoi explsin.” 

- fy admit, then, you owe me an explana- 
tion?” 

“T admit nothing.” 

“You surround yourself with mystery,” he 
cried, vexedly, ‘‘even with your best friends 
youvare absurdly reticent. You can have but 
small faith in us. to rag, <7 anything in your 
pest could chapge us. Teil me, what is the 
secret of your life?”’ 

‘* Have you no ay that you urge me'thus ? 
I would tefl you all if I dared. Believe-me, I 
am. guilty of no crime; I am only most un- 
fortunate.” 

“Tell me. your grief,’ he pleaded, all his 
anger gone, but.she said bitterly,— 

‘*1f I told you all you would condemn me— 
I should lose your friendship,” 

“Is that dear toyou?’’ eagerly. “There can 
be no real friendship without real faith and 
confidence.” 

He thonght she seemed relenting, but even 
at that moment a gay voice accosted them, 
and Sidney Wynne had joined them. 

‘* How solemn you both Jook!” he lnughed ; 
“are you going to a funeral?” 

Noel answered lightly, and Lenore secon re- 
coyered her composure sufliciently to join in a 
very amusing conversation ; but she was glad 
to be alone, to shut herself away from all, to 


give herself wholly to th ta of ‘Noel, and 
wonderings.as to what she do. 
Once she started up. “I will to Mrs. 


Carr and tell her all, she will s pity and 
rardon mé,” but she sat down again. “TI can- 
tot, am so happy here, despite my secret, 
Cespite my love for Noel. Ob, Noel! Noel?” 
Tae two young je did not- meet n 
for, some days, and then it-was at a picnic 
srranged by Mrs. Carr, at a place about a mile 
#stant from Yarton. Lenore walked with 


her the whole day, so that’ Noel wandered 
about disconsolate and-disgasted with every- 


thing. 

* Lenore,” said Mrs, Carr, “ you are very 
cruel to Mr, Brandram !” 

The girl flushed. *‘Dear Mrs. Carr, believe 
me, Lam acting for the best.” 

“The best isthard to him, my dear. Can’t 
youlovehim? He is handsome!’ kindly. 

aseus-cen apgeecivie tie greduen matey fein 
‘Nene can more 
than I, but I cannot alter my line of conduct,” 

‘Has any other a claim-on you?” 

She did not look at Mrs, Carr, and her face 
was white as driven snow as she answered, 
“No,” and the good lady grew @ little“ sus- 

i of her truth. 

‘Tf you have allowed yourself to drift into a 
foolish and miserable engagement ——”’ 
€.. I have not, 
1 Aig 

Bat kindly Mrs. Carr resolved Nos] should 
plead his own-cause, aud cleverly contrived 
that her two favourites should walk home to- 
gather. They were compelled to return through 
dim, sweet meadows and shady lanes, and 
—_ soon discovered ‘they wers far behind the 
others. 

““We are walking veryslowlyv, and itis late,” 
she said, timidly. 

** Do you wish to be free of me?” he asked, 
quickly, and getting no answer, stopped, caught 
her hands, and burned into her eyes with his 
£0 fall of sion and pain.. She saw the 
pallor of his face, heard his. quick, deep 
breaths, and knew that now he would speak, 
and she must listen. She strove to free her 
hands, to hide her face from him, bat conld 
not. He was inexorable in this hour's agony. 

“Lenore, Lenore!’ and his voise was 
changed and hoarse. ‘‘ Whatis there between 
us? Sweetheart, you know before I tell you— 
I love you! Have you no thought or care for 
me? Only say that you will marry me, and I 
will not ack to know anythingof your past, my 
dear.’’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush! I must not, I dare not 
listen to you!” and she broke into bitter sobs, 

* Are you engaged?” 

“Ne.” 

‘“‘'Then you shall listen to me! I will never 
give youup. I will follow you day by day— 
will never eease'to beg for your love, You can- 
not escape me!” and he held her hands in a 
yet closer clasp. 

“*Oh!” she wailed. ‘ Ihave been so happy 
here, and you will drive me away—will take 
home, friends, and-all I'prize from me. Isthis 
your love?”’ 

* Yes,” almost fiercely. ‘Perhaps, when 
you have lostall else but: my love, you will come 


to me—give yourself whollytome, Why not? 
why not?” 

She freed her hands then, and covering her 
face wept aloud. 


**Tf you knew how hard you make it for me 

to act aright, in pity you would desist. Oh, 

why are you so cruel?” 

“Tenore,” hoarsely, ‘ will you say you do 

not love me?” 

No answer. 

“TI believe you do,” quickly, “bat the same 

accursed secret that has made you homeless 

and friendless holds you back from me. Is it 
9” 


Still she was silent, and then he caught her 
in his arms and drawing) her hands from her 
face, kissed her again and again, while she lay 
her head upon hisshoulder incapable of speech 
or thought. 

“ Lenore,” ‘he whispered, “*kiss me,” but 
she made no response to his demand, 

‘* Have you nothing to say tome, my dear?” 
and he almost laughed with joy that he had 
conquered her scraples. 

She struggled then from his embrace. __- 

“‘ Heaven forgive me!’’ she moaned, ‘*Heaven 
forgive me my forg ness! Noel, if you love 
me—and I am fain to believe you do—yonu will 
say no more to me of this, I must not hear 
you; and if you epeak again, I must leave 





Mrs Carr, acé eont? not be persnaded t> leave | 


¥Yurton snd hide myself from you. Oh, vo; 


Please say mo more about’ 


you shall not grieve for met” as his face 
changed agam. “Think 1am not worthy you, 
and you will soon forget me.and this night's 


He caught her: once more to bim. “ You 
shall never leave me until you tell me traly 
you do or do.net love me!” 

He felt her tremble in his clasp, but he 
pleaded persistently. “ Only answer traly, 
and I-will urge you no more,”’ 

Then she lifted tear-filled eyes to his: ‘1 
love you mere than life; and Heaven forgive 
my confession!” sand when he would have 
kissed her, she slid from bis embrace, and 
prayed, ‘‘ Take me home, take mehome! I 
am not myself to-night.” 

Soe Sees Geb inee ia Maetm abit he 
said,— 

‘Now you have spoken I willnever rest until 
I have discovered and removed the obstacle to 
our union.” 

* Tt: cannot be removed ! ” 

‘* It shall be ; and until that time shall come, 
I promise, on my honouras a gentleman, never 
to trouble you with a repetition of to-night’s 
madness. You will still let me be your 
friend ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“* And will not always strive to avoidime?”’ 

“I cannot promise that, It would be better 
if we never met in. Believe me, Mr. 
Brandram, I can never be jour wife, and I im- 
plore yon to forget me. It were shame indeed 
if all your life were marred by me. I shail 
not reproach you if you discover you have 
made a mistake, and after all do not_love me, 
but another. I have no right to upbraid yon, 
even if I would.” 

But he said confidently, ‘“We shall weather 
the storm, and I will never give you up!” 

They stood now at ber own gate, and she put 
ont her hand. ‘ Good-bye!” 

“Not good-bye!—ouly good-night;’’ and, 
after a pause, ‘ Kiss me, Lenore.” 

She hesitated, and ber pale face sesmed to 
grow yet: paler in tbe moonlight. “Dhen ali 
trembling and faint che: kissed him -once, and 
broke from him, almost running: up:the little 
path, and blind with pain and shame:entered 
her room, and hiding her face in her arma, 
cried bitterly, +‘ What have I:done? oh! what 
haveIl done? Heaven, in mercy help meand 
forgive me!” 

With her kiss yet on his lips Noel Brandram 
walked slowly hamewards. “She loves me,” 
he thought, “ and.se long as her love endures I 
shall fear nothing. One day she siall be 
mine.” * 

In the early morning Lenore met Mrs, Carr, 
who questioned ber closely as to the events uf 
the previous evening. 

“Did Mr. Brantieam speak to you las 
night?” 

**] don’tunderstand yon, Mrs. Carr!” 
“Yes, you do, Lenore! and I am not to be 
deceived.. Did he ask you to marry him?” 
She read the affirmative answer in the girl's 


yes 

‘* What did you anawer?”’ 

“ That I could not be his wife.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Pardon me, but I cannot tell you.” 

* Doss Noel know your reason ?”’ 

66 No.” 

“ Will you not tell him? and. cannot you 

trust:me ?” 


“I trust you both, but I dare tell yon no- 
thing.” 


e 


“Tell me, is your secret a shamefal one?” 
white to the lips. 

“ No, Mrs. Carr!” 

‘*Thank Heaven! And child, child, forgive 
my momentary They were very 
natural ones,” and no more passed then 
between them about the subject ; but Mrs. Carr 
thought. much of Lenore, and. wondered what 
it-was that beld her two favourites apart ; and, 
despite herlove for Lenore, adonbt of her trath 
would gometimes cross her mind and disturb 
her peace. 

The worthy Yartonites wondered at the 





change in Noe!, talked much of his evident 
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dejection, and tos harshly of Miss 
Escourt, who was by the wise to 
be the cause of the change. — ed often 
who was she, and how had her life been spent 
before she came amongst them? And soon 
these things were known to Lenore ; and what 
wonder her steps grew slower, her eyes 
sadder, as, one by one, those who had proffered 
friendship fell away from her, and only the 
Carrs and Sidney Wynne remained to ner—for 
even Noel held aloof. It was better so; she 
had asked it of him, and yet it was hard. She 
grew so utterly weary of all around that she 
did not care to leave the house, never went 
abroad, unless tochurch or some pupil. Sidney 
Wynne was intensl for her, and strove 
to cheer her when they ced t> meet. To 
Noel he was most considerate, speaking 
delicately of what he knew absorbed his 
thoughts day and night. 

On a delicious June day Lenore walked 
through the meadow to the Rectory alone. 
With head downbent she went, sad at heart 
and of foot. The clouds that had lifted 
for aw had once more gathered round her, 
and she was sorely afraid. On and on to her 
weary heart the short journey seemed unend- 
ing, and she was glad indeed when she reached 
the Carrs most unpretentious residence, She 
was 80 like one of the family that she opened 
the door and passed through the hall, entering 
the morning-room unannounced. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr were seated together, an open letter 
before them on the table, and both looked in- 
expressibly troubled and surprised. When 
they saw Lenore their confusion but increased, 
= she found herself questioning why it should 

€ 80, 

Mrs, Carr's voice sounded strained and a 
little hard as she greeted her, and the old 
rector’s hand trembled as he extended it to 
meet hers. He motioned her to a seat and 
looked half-entreatingly towards his wife, who 
turning to Lenore, said,— 

“* You have, doubtless, already seen we are 
much troubled; and, my dear—oh, my dear 
child—it is all for you !” 

‘*For me?” and the sweet face was yot 
— whilst the poor lips quivered with sudden 

ear 


“We have here an angnymous letter, and it 
concerns you.” 

* What does the writer say ? ’’ so quietly that 
her hearers wondered. 

“That you are living under a false name— 
that you are married!” She had risen, and 
stood now with wide, wild eyes, looking on the 
outer world—so fair, so sweet, so unsympa- 
thetic. 

‘* Read it,’’ she said, at last, and her voice 
was strangely altered. 

Mrs, Carr read, falteringly,— 

“The lady you know as Miss Eseourt is 
really the writer’s wife. He has sought her 
unweariedly for three long years, and at last 
has obtained certain knowledge of her place of 
residence, She left him wi a week of her 
marriage, without explamation of any kind. 
Since then life has been a m to him, but 
he hopes soon to meet once again the wife he 
has loved so unfalteringly through doubt and 
grief. He promises himself the joy of meeting 
her in the course of a few days, and prays he 
way bea so fortunate as to win her to himself. 
He begs this communication may be withheld 
from the reputed Miss Escourt until he shall 
appear at, Yarton.” 

A moment's silence, and then Mrs. Carr 
asked, brokenly, ‘Is this trne—are you mar- 
tried ?” And with hidden face Lenore wailed, 
“Ob, Heaven! Yes,” and sobbed wildly, “it 
is true!” 


CHAPTER IIL 
Ten she rose, and Mrs, Carr asked sorrow- 
fully, and with a shade of reproach in her 
voice, ‘* Why have you hidden this from us ? 
Why did you allow Noel to think of you as his 
possible wife?” ‘ 
Mr. Carr did not speak, but shaded his 


kindly old eyes with bhauds that trembled ; 





greatly. Lenore looked from one to the other 
with ate entreaty on her fase, then 
she sobbed, “IfI have sinned, I have been 
most bitterly panished. Heaven knows I am 
& wretched woman !” 

At the awful pain in her voice Mrs. Oarr 
drew close to her, and clasping her about the 
waist, sobbed, ‘‘ My child, oh, my child | ’ and 
could say no more, Lenore unloosed her 
arms from about her tly, and said quite 
quietly, “I want you both to bear with me 
patiently a little while, to listen while I teil 
you the story of my most miserable marriage.” 

She motioned Mrs. Carr to a seat, and she 
obeyed like a child, awed by the majesty of 
Lenote’s woe, ; 

The girl continued standing, and in the 
course of her story never glanced towards the 
husband and wife, whose eyes were fixed on 
the ~ beauty of her face, 

“To make you understand all, I must go 
back many years, even to the time when I, 
a motherless child, first realized I was my 
father’s sole joy and comfort. For years I 
grew up beside him, seeing scarcely any 
visitors, quite content to be with him only. I 
never went to school, my father could not en- 
dure that Ishould leave him; and I had no 
resident governess, but several masters who 
taught me all that is comprised in a laiy’s 
education. For the rest we were very lonely 
and very happy, and although I wondered 
much about the outer world, I never longed to 
see it or be of it. Our house stood some miles 
apart from any other, and we could ride or 
walk along the lanes or fields and meet few 
save our own servants or farm-laboarers, We 
lay hidden in the heart of Devonshire. My 
father’s name was Jasper Bamfylde,” 

“Jasper Bamfylde! Was he not a stadent 
of Trinity Hal), Cambriige?” asked Me. Carr, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes,” never looking at him, ‘Did you 
know him?” 

‘Did Iknow him? Yes. Heaven bless you, 
child! Now I know what has so often puzzled 
me before in your face. No wonder I felt I 
had seen you long You are so like him.” 

She heard as one in a dream, and with a far 
away look in her eyes went on: ‘‘ When I was 
sixteen my father’s health began to fail, and 
he grew at last so feeble he could only walk 
leaning upon my arm. Then he began to talk 
of the time when he should die and I be leit 
alone ; and never, until then, did I kaow he 
had hada brother, whose name was Nicholas. 
He had been wild and bad, he told me; had 
married a girl of inferior rank, but lovely in 
face and disposition; that he had broken her 
heart, and, finally, allowed her to die in 
poverty, whilst he and his little son, whom he 
had stolen away, lived luxuriously, Then he 
went on to tell me this son, named after his 
father, was now a young man, and ~7 ro- 
mise of great things. His father had died 
when he was five years old, and since then 
my father hai educated him, regardless of 
cost, and had recently obtained a post ander 
Government forhim. He added that, until 
he fell ill, he was desirous of keeping even the 
fact of my cousin’s existence from me, but 
now that Nicholas (for he was named after his 
father) had proved himselt worthy of esteem 
he saw no reason why he shoald be excladed 
from Bamfylde Hall; besides which I might 
soon be alone in the world, and—— I won- 
dered then what his pause meant, but did no; 
ask, because the mere thought of his death 
overwhelmed me. One day, about a week 
after this conversation, I was summoued to 
my father’s room, and found him sitting, very 
pale and feeble-looking, ia a great chair. 
‘Lenore,’ he said, and his voice souaded far 
away, ‘Do you remember how we talked the 
other day of your cousin?’ I sat down by his 
side, and his hand in mine, waited for 
him to speak, 

“ * Since then I have been very ill, child; so 
iil that I fear I will not be long with you.”’ 

“ T tried to speak, bat could not. The great 
sobs rose to my lips and seemed to choke me. 

“*T have often thought since then,’ he went 





on, ‘of what life would be for you. The idea 
of leaving you to the mercy of guardians or a 

ian is terrible to me, knowing as I do 
what influence one or both might have upon 
you. I firmly believe, had your grandfather 
appointed usa judicious guardian, your uncle 
Nicholas would never have been the moral 
wreck he was.’ , 

“ Then he was long silent, and when he spoke 
again his voice had ct a fainter. 

_“*So, always considering your welfare, F 
decided that if your cousin Nicholas should 
please me (and - it — be Pg ba you 
should marry. ap leaving you 
in a husband's keeping than under the sur- 
veillance o! @ guardian.’ 

“I don’t know what I said. Icried somuch 
at the thought that he must die and leave me 
lonely. I only remember that he kissed me 
and begged me not cry b:cause my tears huri 
him; and then he told me he had written for 
Nicholas, and he was now waiting to meet me.” 

Lenore paused, and with heavy eyes looked 
out on the fair lan , and for awhile 
seemed to forget all around, to remember only 
the which had cast long shadows over all 
her life. Mra. Carr gently touched her hand, 
and starting, she resumed her story: _—_ 

“So Nicholas came to us, and spoke kindly, 
courteous words; but althongh he was hand- 
some, and I knew my father’s wishes concsrn- 
ing us, I feli no thrill of fear or love—I was 
simply, purely indifferent towards him; and 
although as days lengthened into weeks, he 
grew anxious to please and tender to me, my 
feelings towards him underwent no change, I 
neither liked nor disliked him.” 

Oace more she paused, and a strange look 
flooded her lovely eyes a3 involuntarily she 
contrasted him w:th Noel. 

“At last, when I was very nearly seven- 
teen, my father gently told me the end was 
close at hand, and begged me, if I loved him, 
to marry Nicholas before he died. I pleaded. 
that I did not wish to marry, I was so young, 
and finally I did not love him, f 

“ 6D you dislike him?’ he asked, painfally, 

“ No.” 

“¢Then love willcome, Ob, child, child, 
don’t leave me unsati 1? 

“Two nights later my father was suddenly 
seized with terrible pain, and believed him- 
self dying. They summoned me to his bedside, 
and there I found Nicholas Bamfylde. I stole 
to my father and laid my head upon the pillows 
beside his, begging him to live, if only for my 
sake. Sach an anguished look he turned upon 
me, it almost broke my heart to see it. Then 
he laid one hand upon my cousin’s, and looking 
earnestly into his eyes, said, ‘Tell me truly 
it you love my little girl, Nicholas.’ 

“+ More than words cau tell,’ he answered. 

“ ‘You wish to marry her?’ 

“<¢Tf she will have me,’ and he looked. 
towards me, 

“My father’s face lit up a moment; for 
Nicholas had sus0:eled in winning his love 
and confilence. y 

‘What have you to say, my child?’ he 
asked, with an effort. 

““*T will do anything to please you,’ I 
answered sobbing ; and my father taking my 
hands laid them in my cousin's, who, bending, 
kissed them. ‘If I live until to-morrow, I 
would like 5o see you married. You will 
be good to my child, Nicholas?’ 

“+ Can you doubt me, uncle?’ : 

“Oa the morrow, early in the morning, we 
were married beside my father’s bed, and an 
hour after he died. Whilst I was crying 

asgionat-ly to him to speak to me, Nicholas 

eft the housefor town, sending me word to the 
effect that my affairs called him there. Sol 
was alone, with the exception of the servants 
and the rector’s wife, who came daily to me. 
I cannot tell you how the miserable days 

between my father’s death and his 
funeral. Onthe morning of that day Nicholas 
Bamfylde returned, b with him 

a friend, Roger Alton, a pale, dissipated 
young mau. My consin (I cannot call him 

busvand) came to me and kissed me, thea 
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returned to his friend. Late in the evening, 
feeling lonely and wretched, I went down 
to the drawing-room, where I knew Nicholas 
and Mr. Alton were. I went very quietly, 
and as the door was open their voices reached 
me clearly and distinctly, and I heard my own 
name mentioned by Mr. Alton. E 

“<She is very pretty and young,’ he said. 
‘Be kind to her, Nicholas.’ 

“¢T hate Fy tpesses girls ; and nothing but 
‘my need and her wealth would have induced 
me to marry her.’ 

“TI could not resist the impulee that came 
over me to listen, and my cousin’s voice went 
on carelessly,— 

‘*¢+Tt is a marvel to me that the old man 
was so easily deceived. Sometimes it was 
hard work to keep up appearances with him; 
and Lenore with her solemn eyes seemed to be 
gauging the depthsof mycbaracter. But now, 
thanks to my uncle, I shall have good times. 
Lord! how he would rail at me, if he couid,’ 
daughing. 

***T am sorry for your wife.’ 

“¢T shall not ill-treat her; but if she 
expects me to live in this dungeon, she will be 
vastly surprised when she hesrs the contrary.’ 

“ * How is the money settled?’ 

‘“**Tam to receive two thousand annually 
antil she is of age; after that, my boy, ‘the 
whole will be ready to band.’ 

‘** What did Mademoiselle Rose say to this 
arrangement?’ 

“ «She took it badly at first, butis reconciled 
to it now, especially as I promised to rejoin her 
at my earliest opportunity,’ 

‘*Then I stole away, and went to my father's 
desolate room, aud kneeling by the open 
window strove to pray and to think, At last I 
roge, determined on my futare line of conduct, 
and I stood a moment looking at myself in the 
wirror ; almost startled by the vem I saw in 
myself. I seemed to have grown suddenly old; 
and I was very desolate—and towards 
Nicholas I felt a sudden, violent hate that 
made me shiver and grow sick. Then I went 
to my father’s desk and took from it all the 
gold he had left lying loose ; and unlocking my 
mother's jewel-case, tcok out all her trinkets 
and placed them with the gold. Next I stole 
downstairs and out of the house, fear 
lending me speed. I went to London, thinking 
there I should find safety. I tried very hard 
to get employment; bat for long was unsucess- 
fal, and my money was all gone ; then one by 
one I sold my mother’s jewels, until very few 
were left, and I began to fear starvation. 
When my courage was well-nigh exhausted I 

succeeded in obtaining a situation’ as music- 
teacher in aseminary, and there I stayed three 
years. Batone Gaye whilst walking with some 
of the pupils, I heard a voice I krew too 
well say, ‘Don’t be absurd, Rose. You are 
perfectly aware how affairs are with me,’ and 
then Nicholas Bamfylde and a splendidly 
dressed woman passed me so close, that by 
putting out my hand I could have touched 
them. They did not see me, and trembling 
and faint with fear I reached the school. But 
there I dare stay no longer. I was in horrible 
dread lest Nicholas should find me; and I 
knew by the law of this country that a husband 
may follow and remain in any plave where his 
wife might take refuge. I knew if Nicholas 
was seeking me it was not for myself but my 
money, not a penny of which he could 
touch so long as we lived apart. Yon will 
wonder I did not ask advice of my lawyer. I 
dared not, lest I should be given up to 
Nicholas ; for how should I, ignorant of the 
world, know how far the laws concerning man 
and wife extend? Only the day after meeting 
Nicholas I took up a daily and there saw my- 
self advertised. I determined to leave town, 
and made strenuous efforts to obtain work 
elsewhere. You kaow my success. And now 
you know all my story, perhaps you will pity 
me and condone ny offence—if offence ithns 
m. I am aware how light a woman is 
hoe alg ap spoken of who leaves her husband ; 
but I not sufficient cause to leave mine? 
You will tell Noel all,” and she sobbed heavily. 


“Tell him that I crave his forgiveness for tke 
wrong I have done him; say that I dared not 
tell any my story (until now, when I am forced 
into a disclosure,) lest I should be betrayed 
info my husband’s hands. Say that if his 
grief is great mine is yet greater, because of 
my remorse. Dou’tspeak yet. I cannot stay 
here. If he comes and finds me here he will 
force me to return tohim; hecan. Give me 
testimonials as to character and ability and 
let me go.” 

Mrs. Carr's apms were about her, and her 
tears fell fast on the girl’s lovely face. The 
rector clasped her hand and begged her not to 
go. She only sobbed she could not stay, she 
must go away before Nicholas Bamfylde came. 

“ Yoo will wait uvtil to-morrow, Lenore?” 

She gave an evasive answer, and pleaded 
that Mr. Carr would furnish her with testi- 
monials at once, saying no time was like the 
present, 

She seemed carried out of herself, and in- 
capable of thought; but there was a great 
horror in the wide, grey eyes, and an ashen 
pallor on cheek and lip. Long the good man 
and his wife reasoned with her, long they 
entreated and caressed; but to all they said 
her one reply was, “ J must go!” 

Finally the rector escorted her home, and at 
her door he paused to speak comforting words, 
and call down a blessing on her ; then he left 
her, saying, ‘‘ To-morrow you will come to us, 
and we will discuss your best line of action,” 

She only said ‘‘good-bye,” and entered,the 
house with bowed head and heavy eyes, She 
sat down and {strove to think, bat could 
not ; and no merciful tears came to ease the 
aching of her heart, or the throbbing of her 
eyes, which seemed to burn in their sockets. 
Like one driven mad by excess of woe she 
rocked herself to and fro, wailing always in an 
undertone, “I must go away, I must go away!” 

The gracious twilight stole into the room, 
and but a shadowy outline of her figure could 
be seen ; her head was low in her hands, and 
her voice, faint with pain and passionate fear, 
cried often, “ Whatshall Ido? Ob, Heaven! 
what shall I do?” 

Night came on and still she lay there alone, 
half broken-hearted, and very sore afraid; but 
when morning broke and they songht her, 
she was gone, and none could say where she 
had flown for refage, 


CHAPTER IV, 

Tuer found a note addressed to Noel, which 
Mrs. Carr undertook todeliver, She found the 
young man alone in his office, looking dejected 
and a trifle worn. He rose to meet her with 
& look of surprise on his face, and, placing a 
chaic, begged her to be seated. 

“‘ To what do I owe this pleasure, ‘or shall I 
say to whom?” 

‘*Tam afraid my visit will be the reverse of 
pleasant to you, Noel, -Iam the bearer of ill 
news. Miss Escourt is gone!” 

“What do you mean?” not half compre- 
hending her words. 

‘* That Lenore has left Yarton, and gone no 
one knows where, leaving nothivg behind buta 
note for you, which Ihave brought.” Here she 
gave it him, and she noticed his strong hand 
trembled as he took itfrom her. “Can you 
we quietly while I tell you the story of her 

'e ? ” 


“Yes!” and his voice was hoarse with sup- 
aa agony. So she told him all, whilst 

is face grew drawn and grey, and he put up 
his hands to shield himself from her scrutiny. 
When she had finished she waited for him to 
speak ; and after waiting vainly for some time 
she rose, and laying her hands upon his 





shoulders, said softly, “Poor boy, poor boy! 
Is it hard to bear?—remember, it is harder 
still for her,”’ 

He lifted a passion-marred face to hers. 
“You are very good, but I would rather be 


alone.”’ 
she went out, and he locked 


So sorrowfull 
the door behind her. Then he sat down to 





read Lenore’s note, whilst a blinding mist 


came before his eyes and almost blotted out 
her farewell words :— 

“I am trying to act for the best. If my 
conduct appears strange aud cruel at first, you 
will soon learn to thiuk I could not do other 
than what I now purpose to do. And yet lam 
most blameworthy. I should have told you 
long ago why I could not marry you, but I was 

raid. 

“ Tcan only beg your forgiveness for the wrong 
I have done you—can only implore your plty 
for my pain and desolation. Now that Tam 
going away for ever, it surely is no sin to say 
that my love for you is even as your love for 
me; that in all my trouble, through all my life 
of misery, I shall think of you, and praying 
for you, bless you ; that if you shall forget me 
and marry some happier woman than I, I shall 
still be able to say, ‘Heaven blesshim!’ Aud 
now good-bye (oh! how my heart lingers over 
that word—how hard it is to write! )—and yet 
gool-bye.” ‘ 

He bowed his face upon his arms and 
groaned ; then he looked up and saw through 
the open window the sunny sky and the 
lovely world, and he set his teeth hard to keep 
back the strong tide of emetion — in his 
heart. He reverently folded her letter and 
locked it away, then he opened the door and 
went out into the sunny street, his face drawn 
and set with pain, and all the light gone 
from his dark eyes. He walked like one in a 
dream to her cottage, as if he hoped to find her 
there, but the blinds were drawn and it looked 
deserted. So he turned away and struck off 
into the meadows. Folks looked after bim as 
he went, some with wondering pity, others 
with half-concealed contempt; but he heeded 
neither. Already the town was ringing with 
the news that Lenore had flown—why, n0 one 
could exactly tell—and many tongues were busy 
with her name. On the outskirts of Yarton 
Neel confronted Sidney Wynne, aud saw by 
his expression he had heard the news. 

“ Who told you?” he asked, in answer to 
his friend’s look. ee 
“Mrs, Carr. Heaven help that poor girl! 

They shook hands in silence and parted 
Sidney wheeling round to look after Ncel, as 
he strode along with downbent head. On and 
on Noel walked, heedless of fatigue or of 
the burning sun smiting downonhim. He 
was, for the time, dead to all physical dis- 
comforts—alive alone to his agony and hers. 
It added not a little to his burden that he had 
no right to seek her. He remembered now 
how she had earnestly told him the obstacle to 
their union could never be removed ; and he 
thought, savagely ‘save by death,” and in his 
heart wished the death of the man who had 
rained their two lives. 

Late at night he presented himself at the 
Rectory, asking if anything further had been 
heard of Lenore ; but he was answered in the 
negative. So, slowly and despondently ke went 
home, so changed and haggard that his mother 
cried out in - ge § cab 7, an 6 

Two we EY y and 8 
tidings of, deltas Yicndin: He almost haunted 
the Rectory, where he always received/a cordial 
welcome, Then an idea seized him that 
Lenore had returned to town, and he deter- 
mined to follow her. So he locked up his 
office and turned his back on Yarton, despite 
all his mother’s entreaties or Mra, Carr's 
reasonings. 

On the night following his departure a 
stranger arrived at the Rectory—a tall, dark, 
aristocratic: looking man—who sent in his card 
with a request that Mr. Carr would see him. 
The rector read the name, and tarning to his 
wife, who was preparing to leave the room, 
said, ‘‘ My dear, youneed not go. James, show 
the gentleman in here!” 
The stranger entered with an air of 
assurance, and Mr. Carr said, ‘“ This is Mr. 
Bamfylde, my dear — Nicholas Bamfyl@e. 
You will be good enough to tell us why you 
are here,” 

‘*I am the writer of an anonymous letter 
you received a few days since, and I have 





come to ask news of my wife.” 
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‘Yes! yes,” the rector said, nodding his: 
heal sagely, “ that is what one would expect 
from an affectionate husband.” 

‘Paere was'a fait suspicion of irony in the 
gool man’s voices, aud Nicholas Bamfyle 
looked curiously at him, 

* You are, doubtless, prejadiced agaist me, 
a3 was Lenore—though I am at:a loss: to under- 
stand why she should be, I believe I treated 
hér always with considerate kindness, and sho 
never seemed averse to mey”’ 


Neither husbatid nor wifespoke, and Nicholas,’ 
id, ‘‘ Since | tidings of Lenore, and a horrible fear was on 


nv liking the:-silence, hurriedly shid, ‘ 
soe left me I have dene all: in mry'power to 
dissever het, not only by means of advertise: 
nents but by personal search” 

sg “ap very rich?” asked tho-redior slyly. 

ee Sir ” 

‘ Don’t pretend not te tnderstand me,” for- 
getting all need of self-conttol ; ‘you married 
Leuore for her wealth, aad she kdows it, Do 
you remember a conversation you hela with e 
cectain Mr. Alton,on the night of Mr, Bam- 
fyide’s funeral? Youre wife overheard that.’ 

‘‘I remember nothing, I believe I took 
wine too freely that evening ‘and was hatdly 
ace watable for my words; bat- may 1 ask if 
yoo did your duty. as a clergyman im abetting 
R ae wife in her attempts at conceal- 
wens?” 

‘* Until your letter came, siz, Iwas unaware 
Lenoce was married. «Of eourse, 1 showed it 
to her, and she eonfessed all.” 

Nicholas Bamfylde was white with fary as 
he asked,— 

“Why was my request for silence dis- 
sansnden’ A gentleman. would have con- 
sidered himself put.on his honour.” 

‘Gentlemen, Mr.. Bamfylde, do’ not -write 
suouymous letters. I suppese you-wished to 
poison our minds against your most unhappy 
wife, 90 that she, finding herself alone once 
more, would out of sheer weariness and 
friendliness yield to your wishes, You.have 
averreached yourse I fear you ever 
trou led yourself to study Lenore’s character,” 

“ Will you give.me her address ?’’ hotly, ‘or 
shall I ask it of strangers, and. blazon the 
om h4 my wrongs through this wretated 
place?” 

Then for the first time Me. Garr waa glad 
Lenore had flown. 
ur § cannot tell yeu where you will fad 

“ on og gr ne ee 4 

* No, six, ak adyis » - kmow no 
more than you whede poi ita ia 

Nicholas looked sharply at him,and kuew 


that. he — the truth. 

‘* She here on the night we received 
your Tetter; no one can tell where phe has 
xone, and we ean only pray she may not. fall 
into your hamds. You sre unptincipled and 
heartless, as your father waa befare: you, 
you——-” 

_‘* Thanks. I ean’t stay for a sermon ; and, 
sir, if you are lying to me,mot evem you pro- 
fession will save you—no, nor your. age.” 

‘* Won't you save your threats far women? ’’ 
asked quiei Mrs. Carr, 

Nicholas -vouchsafed her one glance of 
supreme contempt, and went. from the. reony; 
wreak through the hall into the still, sasene 
big 

*“*Poiled!” he mattered, " fuiled at every 
tara, and jast when I was so sure of bher—so 
certain I could persuade her to retarn to mre.” 

He mattered vary bitter words beneath his 
breath ashe thought of Lenore, and, Lenore 
ouly could save him from raia. He had held 
his creditors long at hay, first with his pu» 
posed marriage with Jasper Bamfylie’s 
heitess, secondly, that he must. eventdallg 
come into the’ eataée. hh ab present 
as one dead tohim. He hated her—hatedthe 
memory of her pale face aud wonderful grey 
eyes, and Iongad only for.her riches, 

He Gid not stay. loag in ¥arton, where, hy 
pe! as the or eee but loving husband ; 
oe only remained long enough to set the town 
afire with. Lenore’s mame; then, knowing 
nothing was to be gained by staying longer, hé 





weirb.ones more to town, whete’he had’ some! be 


few friends temaining, although n wee 
over, 

As he alighted at King's Crosphe brushed 
against a stranugér, artd, turning te apologise, 
s&W ® man with a handsome, haggard face. 

* Beautifalias Apolie |’ he séid to himself ; 
‘Dut @ miserable wretch.” 

At tite not far distant they:woold meed' 
again, for the stranger was Nock Brdndram. 

The latter returned to Yarton, aged 
saddénly by hie grief. He had gained no 


him that shé had déstrdyed herself. 

Mrs, Carr was shocked af the change in 
him, and spoke bravely, yykindly to: him ; 
bat although he declared himevit grateful, he 
Said hé had nothing to tell them, He was well, 

they refased to betieve him, and 
finally he breke out,—— 
“Bat, good heaven's, what has come to 
Lenore?” 
In the midst ef their anxiety came a letter 
in her handwriting to this effect :— 
“Daan Mas, Cann,—I dave not reflact on 


to be hardly recognized ; he: 
his teeth as he thought of her possible misery. 

And as the days passed no fresh news came 
of Lenore, but her friends ‘knew Nicholas was 
yet seeking her, and feaved for her, knowing 
what manner of man he was. 


and then a significant pause. 

And all this while Lenore wasabarost break- 
ing ber heart for love of the dear ones, 
was daily losing bloom, whilst. her-marvelious 
eyea grew yet more sid. Lifewas very: heavy 
to be borne, and she almost -praypetl to’ die, 
because present ‘was so dash, and the 

i no | i Alone she 
moaning, cry for: 


‘*Oh my dear! my dear!” and thet ‘tite 
sobs would ehoke her utterames, and she could 
oaly sicétch imploring hands to Heaven-and 
plead mately for mercy, aude bibthe joy, tsi 





> CHAPTER V. 
Wuan feaore fled fzom Yarton ahevhesitated 
what place to make her re‘uge ; she waigo. 


afraid of Nievolas finding her. thatrale dared |: 


not retura to London, and of small towns she 


was doubtful, having proved Yarton so. ia-.|| 


place. So she. desided ta go-to 
because it wass0 henge a 


secare: & hi 


| Manchester, bee 
city that she thought it less likely shesh 


@iscoverdd tacre. For somedays she kept 
herself secluded in. the. quiet. ledgings she had 
suceebded in. obtai , bub-soon the ne- 
ceessity of rousing herself and séeking employ- 
ment. For three weeks.she was cusuecessful, 
and. her fands were getting very low, and she 
began to fear want; bat jast-when her spirits 
were at the -lowestebb.she-received an. suewer 
to her advertisement tron the principal-oi a 
ladies’ schoo! ia a small towm on the west coast. 
The. lady, » Mins Catielie, @ music- 
teacher, and desired Lenore'to foeward testi- 
monials, or inform her wheretoapplyfor them. 
The salary she offered was not large, bat she 
promised home comforts; and the gizl was so 
bear sovatraid of =e een hast yore 
willingly. aczept 6 post at 
salary. Hes tontinoatale proving satisfactory 
she was engaged, and requested to go at once 
ite Ghogtand. Very gladly she left ter 
her and travelled a whole weary day 
toher new home. When she reached Cloyland 
it was quite dark, and the little platform’was 
so badly lit that for a-moment.she saw. 00 ene 
waitiog her, But ont of the blackest shadows 
stole a diminutive form, and a-soft, foreign 
voice askel, shyly, ‘‘ Are you. Miss Escourt?” 
and when she answered in the affirmative the 
stranger said, ‘‘ Misa Cattelle woald have met 
you herseli, but she prentoning irom @ severe 
headache. / am Vinei, and.I 
teach drawing and I As she spoke 
they stéppei out of the shadow into pastial 
light, 


eee i ees oa oat 
¥v ' was 

carieés were the largest and darkest Lenore 
had ever ssen, whilst her toouth was almost 
infantile in its softness) Her manner was 
mére that of a timid child than a weman, and 
yet apparently she was somewhat alder than 


@. 

A cab was waiting them, aad having se- 
cured the-ons modest ieee te new teacher 
had brought, they drove almost in silence to 
Branswisk House. bss ptt they a 
large and bandsome hall, where a lady waited 
them. was not insre than 7 Of 
ight, with @ serene,:s 


medium height face 

litle worn, with il! , and beautiful 3 
eyes. Shelooked gravely, and half critically 
a.momensat Lenore ; then, seeming satiated 


: 


Spar muar arya to 
§ she wou very 
her new heme and Ge henge 
‘inci to sho v her her. reom. 

"Phe latter’s first question when they arrived 


$ A ay matt d kindly ¥ 
* A very.s an woman. 
he is am angel!” the other said warmly, 


and her Englisls was “ bruised to sweetmesa” by 
her lovely voice; then: she ‘a 


sked: softly, with 
a shadew in her: glosicus cyes, “Have you 
many frie > 

“No,” chokisgly, for the question was ua- 


apertes $ ps now I have none.” 
nia. dzew usarer. ‘‘ Why, then, we must 
bo.good to each other—in all the wonld Iam 


‘*¥ Ave you. an orphan?” pidfally. 

«Yes; and the Bien 1 bod ayn 

w @ pretty + gestare o |. 
pen know whatitis to hate, so wake,to falt 
asleep, praying todie, because life isso dark?” 

Lemore-was silent, but the shadow en tcr 
face showed Carmina she bad wounded her. 

“ Mia earissima,’’:most cartssingly, “ forgive 
me if I.psined you,” aud the Tittle, slender 
fingers rested a moment/on Lenore’s-apm, aed 

Rae Gendicnete. Was: so.gratstel to: the louely 
gitl that she stooped aud kissed bee, 

Cartaina drew back a little to look at her, 
gtrange Hush en her face. ‘‘ You are the only 
oue who has ever done that) since I.came to 

land—always exceptiag Mias. Cattelle.”’ 

afew days Lenore was quite one of the 
her daties were hard 


a Eat 
and the music-teacher a very i 


ad 2 apy and néadeva trio of 
en eden T tke 


household, aud althoagh 
pal a eS ee ined as any. 
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other teachers Lonore was simply indiiterent, 
they being women of most ordinary stamp; 
the tasks were 


hatin the evening, when all 
done, she would walk with Carmina 
beach and, ; 
Cloyland. was a very lovely) seaside town, 


Lenore was delighted with it, never before 
having seen the sea or heard itsstrange, weird 
musie, High upon the rocks the girls watched 


to the 
many ® quiet hour there. 
and | this particular night my moss frequent partner 


the‘tide coming in,and generally were very 
thoughtful aud silent. Sometimes Garmina 
spoke of her native laud in a soft. dreamy 
voice, with eyes full of loving longings, but 
Lenore. never once.spoke of her past. One 
day, early in August, she noticed Carmina was 
unusually quiet; in fact, was greatly depressed, 
and she asked often if anything had occurred 


to vex her. Carmina 
and seemed wishful 'to be 


answered “ No,” 
; bat when the 


’s wosk was done she went to Lenore and 
said “ Shall. wego' down to the beach ?” and 
together they went, but she was silent all the 


way. Finding 


a nook -amongst the rocks 


suelterad from observation, Lenore her 


anion ; her face was 


passionate pain, rested . 
the golden track the setting sun had 
across the waters. 


Lenore turned onte moreTto her book and 


r oo 
‘* Tam: tired of tears and leughier, 
Of men that laugh and weep, 
Of what may come hereafter 
_ Formmen that sow’ to reap. 
* Fam weary of days‘and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires, and dreams; and powers, 
And everything but sleep,” 


To the distance a boy’s voice was singing,— | wacle, charmed ‘with his mew acquaintance, 


‘ Someiéay) same day, some day I may meet you, 
Love, I know not when or how, love, I know not 
when or how. 
Only this, only this, this thatonce you loved me, 
Onl 7 this, I love you now, [love you now, I love you 
now. 


Lenore looked up from her book, and, as she 
dd #0, ® sob smote°on' ber ear, and she saw 
igure swayed aitisenaeopaustonmle pele” 
igure swayed with some 0. 

‘“ My dear,” she said,'q sickly, and her voice 
was full of sympathy, “ won't you tell me 
wheat your trouble is,”’ 

The Italian clang 'to her, hiting her face on 
ber bosom, and sobbed long ané@ wildly. Lenore 
gre 7 nervous, 

‘Dearest Carmina, what is it?” 

Worn at last, quite wearied with excess of 
emotion, the-gitl drew a little from her, and, 
with eyes, watched the. distant white 
eaite ; leuly she said, almost fiercely, — 

“I would to Heaven I-could die; I am 
wtterly weary of my life.” 

‘: What makes you feel this so peculiarly to- 
day, dear?” 

* Besause it is the anniversary of the 
wretchedest day in my whole existence, Four 
years ago I lost-all loved or prized. I found 
myself alone ; ob, mercifal Heaven! forsaken 
and alone!” 

Leaore threw her armeabout her. 

“ Will you tél me your story, dear?” 

‘*Yos, if you will listen; my heart is so 


many things, 
heavy, Imust speak. Ob! Lenore, Lenore! I woman, madé me ready todioc, if\needs were, 
| for him,/orif Heaven eowilled it, tofoliow him 


me Ay be'se happy, atid I am now so miser- 
able!’? 

** Poorectiild | poor ohila 1” 

‘‘ Do you rémember your parents? I remem- 
ber nothing of mine, but I was loved and cared 
for by my niother’s brother, who was a priest. 
{ grew up beside hin, and until I was sixteen 
I was a very child’ for of heart and 


heppy days!” one means somereey 
sppy s badd ‘ 

very tender, “ If I coulé only have them back 
agaia! EF would 


1 


ced at 
comp im her 
hollowed palms, and her strange eyes, fall: of 
half-unconsciously on 

thrown 


birthday all my friends met ad my uncle's, and 
when the night came we proposed ‘dancing. 
It was @ most common pastime in the village ; 
hardly an evening came when we did not gather 
at one‘or another’s house fos the purpose. On 


was Antonio Morenci, who wae regarded by all 
as my fature husband. It was growing late, 
and J had just begged Antonio torest, as I was 
weary, when, turning a little from him, I saw 
& stranger looki He was 
very handsome, and at that moment had an 
amused expression. on his fave ; but, meeting my 
eyes he lifted his hat and advanced towards 
me, esking me if he could stay at the inn, and 
if it was a good.one. Before I could auswer, 
Antonio gave the required information, and, 
thanking him, the stranger tamed away with 
arent rekuctance. My unele them spoke to 

im, and invited him to rest, and, if he choss, 
share in the:fan, 
“*To-night is a festival with us,’ he added, 
‘it being the anniversary of Carmina’s birth,’ 
“¢ Which is Carmina?” he-asked, in very bad 
Italian, aud my unele called me to him; then 
the stwanger said, ‘You mast allow me to 
wish you, well_in the English fashion, many 
happy returns 6f the day!” and he bent for- 
ward smiling. Afterwards, IE danccad with 
hiva ; he did not dancs so wail'as Antonio, and 
et not badly. When I sat down he still kept 
y me, telling me of his:native land, then of 
his travels, finally that he had:come to our 
village to meet a friend, with whom he in- 
tendet returning: to Rome. He spoke s0 








| differently to any man I hadever met, he was. 


| SO eGurteous and gentle, that I felt flattered, 
| aud perbaps showed ‘this ali too plainly, for 
Antonio went away angry and. jealous. My 


| begged him to stay thenight, said the accomme- 
dation at the im ‘was of the most meagre sort. 
He did ‘not require much persuasion, and we 
sat talking long into the night. Harly ia the 
morning I went down into the orange grove, 
aud soom- cur guest followed me there. 
* Beauty in a bower! * heoried, laughing at:me 
through the trees, and I stood foolish and shy 

him. I speak nud English, and 
his Italian was more than inifferent, so that 
conversation did not flow very quiekly, and we 
had recourse to signa which were often so 
fanny that we laughed heartily each at the 
other. Together we went into breakfast, 
meeting my uncle there. All day long:the 
stranger stayed with us, seeming a little vexed 








that his friend:did not appear. As night we 
walked together, my uncle being with us, and 
striving to remember the smattering of 
English he ‘had once acqtired, and. we all 
laughed at hie fuany biohders. Well, the 
friend never came,and -still our gnest stayed 





| 


} 


| childhood with all its innocent pleasures ; for 
| his’ sake 


to learn his strange language. 





with us, and Antonio grewaugry and miserable. 
when he found us always together ; but I did 
not. heed his: pain, because there was a great 
and:new joy m my‘heart. I knew the sirauger 
loved meyand I kuew, too; he was far dearer to 
me. tian life itself... For his sake, I forgot my 


weared myself:day atser day striving 
Love taught me 


rmed.me suddenly into a 


i 


humbly as a servant to the’ world’s. end. 
Lenore, Lenoré | I was-very/happy ‘then, and I 


pei, and I was so selfish in my new love that 
though little of him, Then came days heavy 
with happiness ; I think I drank all the joy out 
of my cup in one deep draught. Finally, 
Lenore, we were married. On the night be- 
fore the wedding Antonio came to me, and 
prayed me.to send my lover away, because, he 
said, ‘I distrust him, he is false, and you will 
regret marrying him.’ Bat I was very augry, 
and sent him away. Oh! Heaven, ifI had but 
listened? Well, for six months 1 wasso happy 
that I thought myself, of all women, most 
enviable. Toen came my first grief. My 
good uncle died, and almost before the grass 
Was green on his grave my husband began to 
change—slowly, bat surely. At first he told 
me he had had ill-news from Eogland; but 
soon he-ceased to. excuse hia fits of irritability, 
and I grew most dnhappy. ButI would notlet 
him see my gtief—he hated women’s tears. 
Day after day his love grew less, and my 
heart was heavy within me. I tried to win 
him to me by all the arts a loving woman 
practises, bat in-vain, in vain! One day he 
came tome, looking anxious and vexed; ho 
said, ‘I have received a letter recalling me to 
England, and I fear I must go at once, as the 
business is ~F urgent.’ 

“ But I shall go with yon?” I asked. 

«+ No, my love,’ with all his old kindaess, 
‘the winter is coming on, and I dare not allow 
you to risk our awful climate. There, Carmina, 
don’t fret,’ for the tears would come—‘I 
shall be back in a month.’ r 

“ So I was obliged to be content with that 
assurance. With my own hands I packed all 
that he needed to take with him, then I braced 
my nerves.for our first pros, He bade me 
ksep a good heart, said he should soon return, 
and half laughed at, half chided me for my 
grief, I watched him until the trees hid him 
from my siglit, and then I throw myself down 
upen the grass and wildly. Antonio’s 
voice, changed and cruel, roused me, and 
Antonio’s face, white and haggard, ;looked 
down upon me. : 

#66 He will never come back,’ he said, ‘he is 
& black liar!’ ’’ 3 
**T gat up and laughed, for to ms his words 
were foolish” ¢ 
“© Att Carmina, langh while you may—soon 
you will wish you had died before you met 
him! 

« Atthou,h T did not believe his words they 
haunted me, and when I did not receive @ let- 
ter on t’.6 day promised I wrote to the ad- 
dress niy husband had given me, and tried to 
wait patiently for ananswer. But day after 
day passed, and still no reply, and at last my 
letter was returned to me with two words 
written across the envelope ‘not known.’ 
Then all my love and trust failed, my cour- 
age proke down, and I was asoue mad. I felt 
ill, and for weeks those who nursed me feared 
Ishould die. Oh! would to Heaven I had! 
would to Heaven I had!” . 

She paused, and Lenore bent to kiss her, 
held the small, slim hands in hers and waited 
in silence for her to speak once more. Seon 
she went on. 

‘*But I lived, and all through the weary 
days of slowly returzing strength, I altern- 
ately prayed to Heaven to take my life, and 
raved because it would not. When I was 
stronger Antonio's father told me my house 
was to be sold (the house where I had been 60 
happy) to'pay my husband's debts, I did not 





blindly thought my happinese wonld Inst, 
The long days pasaed, and, oh! one never-to- 
be-foxgotten night he, my love, tdid:me I was 
deaver to:him than all the: world could give ; 


you! . The blessed. Vi 
Lremember how he held me to his heart 
and kissed me passionately ; I remember too, I 
was so happy that I cried’ like: a. little. child, 
and he why, and: then forced me to 


téihim, We long among the orange 
trees ; and my growing anxious; came to | 
meet us, and when he saw us ‘he guessed what 


sob.or moan, I had grown so hard; and when 
they came and took away my household goda 
I watched them with dry eyes, and laughed 
when some spoke with sorrowing sympathy 
tome. They said I was mad; itmaybe I was 
—how can I 'télt? Bat soon 1 determined to 
seék my husband. Antonio's parents had 
taken me in, and he never spoke harshly to me. 
They all tried to dissuade me from my purpose 
but.I was firm. Then one-and another volan- 
teered to. gowith me to England, bot I said 
always I would goalone. Thon they gathered 
together ail their little savings and prayed me 
accept them, nor would take denial. So with 





had passed between us. I think he was sorry 
because of Antonio, but he tried to appear 


many good-byes and bitter tears we parted. 
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Alone I started for my husband’s country, and 
when I reached these hatefal shores there was 
none to meet me, 

“Bat I went immediately to London be- 
cause he had often spoken of that city to me. 
{ thought I should find him there. Iwas so 
ignorant, I had no idea of its size or import- 
ance. I was fortanate enough to secure good 
lodgings, and then I sat down to think what I 
should do. Bufin two days I fell ill again, 
and as no one knew me I might have fared 
badly had it not been for a lady lodging for a 
‘few days in the same house, She came to me, 
nursed me, won me back to life. Oh! Heaven's 
blessing rest always on her. You know her, 
Lenore ; she is Miss Cattelle. When I was re- 
covering I told her my story, concealing no- 
thing. Ieven told her his name, and prayed 
her to help me find him. Perhaps she was 
mistaken, at she advised me to wait patiently; 
in fact, thought I should do well not to’seek 
him. She further advised me to adopt my 
maiden name and offered me, stranger as I 
was, the post of Italian teacher in her school. 
Afterwards, finding I was proficient in draw- 
ing, she begged me to accept, in addition, the 

lace of the then resigning drawing mistress, 

Ithough my salary has long been double that 
of anyother teacher, I have been unable to 
wave anything towards prosecuting inquiries 
for him, because I have been gradually repay- 
ing Antonio’s friends the money they lent, and 
would have given me when I went away. Len- 
ore, mia carissima! do you wonder I have no 
heart to be gay? It is just four years ago to- 
night he left me, and since then I have never 
seen his face or heard of him. I have kept 
my own counsel so long that my heart is like 
to break for longings for sympathy—with the 
desire to speak of him.” 

Lenore in silence kissed her, and after a 
jong pause she asked,— 

“ Have you no proofs of your marriage? ” 

“Yes, I have our marriage certificate. I 
have, too, letters of his addressed from Rome, 
where he stayed a week shortly after our wed- 
ding. Idid not go with him because some 
basiness called him there and he thought at 
first he should be absent but two days. Ia 
these letters he signed himself ‘your loving 
husband,’ ” 

** Then I should think it would be easy to 
my good your claim to his name,” thought- 

y: 

Then for some time neither spoke, and the 
‘waves rose higher about the rocks, and the sun 
was sinking to rest on a couch of cloud and 
sea; one star shone out brightly and steadily, 
and the sky faded into sea-green and primrose, 
save in the west, where a golden glory shone, 
ciroled by clouds of crimson and purple, 

Carmina broke the long silence. 

_ ** Let ua go home,” she half whispered, “ it 
is growing dark.” 

enore rose and drew Carmina’s hand in 
her arm, and quite silently they walked to 
Brunswick House. In the garden Carmina 
paused, 

“Come to my room, Lenore, and I wiK show 
you his portrait.” 

Together they went upstairs, and entering 
Ler room, Carmina locked the door behind her 
friend, and pa | the room opened her desk, 
taking ont a small, bat beantifally mounted 
photograph of an exceedingly handsome man. 

“ This is he!” she said, a world of love and 
forgiveness in her eyes. 

Lenore took it from her, looked on the dark, 
magnificent face, then cried out suddenly and 
with horror,— 

* Nicholas!” 


“Yes, that is his name. Oh! Lenore, do 
Fob mya him? Tell me,-where shall I find 


*' Are you married to Nicholas Bamfylde ?” 

“Yes, yes! See, here is my marriage certifi- 
cate—‘ Nicholas Bamfylde and Carmina Da 
Vinci’! Tell me all you know of him. Where 
he is—oh! say, what shall I do? Why don’t 
you speak?" 

With white face and eyes full of divinest 








pity Lenore bent over her, kissed her, and 
broke into sobs. x if 

Oh, you poor child! he is my cousin, and, 
until now, I thought my husband. Oh, yes, 
Carmina, it isso. He has deceived us both, 
but, thank Heaven I do not love him.” } 

“Did he marry you?” quietly, tearlessly. 

‘Yes, but I rau away from him.” p 

“ Then what am I?” still with no sign of 
emotion. : 

“ His wifé! Heaven help you! He married 
me but three years since.” 

But Carmina did not hear. She fell to the 
ground white and rigid; and as Lenore knelt 
beside her she almost feared the girl was dead. 
She laid her hand upon her heart and felt it 
beating feebly, and said beneath her breath, — 

** Thank Heaven, she is alive!” 

When the dark eyes opened they rested on 
Lenore’s most lovely face. Wearily, gaspingly, 
Carmina sat up, pushing the waving, black hair 
from her face, “Tell me all abou: it,” she 
said, and her voice was faint. ’ 

Lenore made her lie down, and then holding 
her hands in a close clasp, indicative of 
sympathy, told her owa story slowly and dis- 
tinctly, whilst Carmina listened with parted 
lips and anguished eyes. 

“Oh, Lenore!” she wailed, *and I loved 
him so! Tell me, how is it you do not love 
him?” 

“ How can I say, my dear? I only knowI 
was always indifferent to him, and——” 

“ Why do you pause ?”’ 

“My day had not come. I had not then 
learned what love is.” 

“ Do you kaow what it is now!” wistfully. 

Lenore rose and looked from the window. 

‘* Yes,” she said, and — — was —— 
with su) ion. « rushed over 

er eoddec’ wiclent force that she was 
free—that Noel was not lost to her, that now 
she might dare to love, to be happy. The 
shock wi was so great that she shivered and 
grew ghastly white, whilst her heart cried out 
for “ Noel ”’—always “Noel.” Then a great 
pity for Carmina seized her, and she went back 
to her. 

“ My dear, forgive my selfishness. I was 80 
glad to find myself free that I haif forgot your 
pain ’—she kaelt by the Italian, and laid her 
soft cheek against the dusky face, bat Carmina 
did not speak. ‘ Oarmina, will you go with 
me to London, and establish your claim to our 
nam ” 

“ Will it hurt him?” 

‘*No, dearest. I will see no harm 
comes to him; but not for his sake, but for 
yours,” 

*‘ Perhaps he will send me from him."’ 

‘‘He is base, but he surely cannot be so 
heartless, and you are very lovely.” 

The piteous face flushed. 

‘* What will your lawsdo to him?” 

“ He will be wise enough to avoid the law, 
Carmina, my dearest. Let us go away now; 
at once, I have so long been fettered I crave 
for freedom with all a slave's passionate long- 
ing. Let us go now.” , 

at Carmina stood erect with quivering face 
and timid eyes. 

“Wait a little—I am afraid. If he should 
deny me—if he should hate me.” 

“Then I will love and care for you. I will 
be your friend.” 

“But all this weary while I have tried to 
believe fate came between us, that Nicholas 
was not cruel orfalse, Lenore, I would rather 
think him dead than so ee wicked.’ . 

“If,” and Lenore’s voice is fail of sympathy, 
“If you proved him utterly remorseless, with- 
out love or pity, what then ?’’ 

‘* He is my husband. I loved him once. ee | 
Heaven, once! Do I not love him now, 
for = ii gil! 

“ ou poor ” 

“* Yes, most poor, being deserted of him,” 
and she fell to weeping, while Lenore could 
only kiss her and pray her not to’ grieve, feel- 
—_— the time her words were most vain and 


Bat once alone in her room she threw open 





her window, and leaning out, lifted her face to 
the starlitsky. Heaven! Heaven!” she half 
sobbed ‘*Iam free Oh, my love, my love!” 
then came thoughisof Carmina. ‘‘ Poor child, 
poor child ; what can be done for her?” 

Long she leaned out, hearing in a dreamy 
way the several clocks chime the succassive 
quarters; then she softly closed the window 
and sat down awhile to think, but in her heart 
rang the jubilant cry, ‘' Free! free!” and no 
other word or thought would come. So she 
Pg her head on her hands and thought of 

08. . 





CHAPTER VL 


Eaaty ‘in the morning Lenore sought Mias 
Cattelle, and with difficulty began to tell her 
story. She prayed her forgiveness for tie 
deceit she had practised upon her in coming to 
her under a false name, and begged that she 
and Carmina might at oace go to her lawyer, 
then in town. : 

‘*T cannot stay here,”’ she said, feeling as I 
do. ‘The happiness of my whole life and his 
is at stake; and thereis Carmina, too, to be 
studied.” 

Miss Cattelle said gently, “Carmiaa is 
happier here than she could ever be with Mr. 
Bamfylde; leave her to follow the course I 
have mapped out for her.” 

‘*No,” Lenore answered; “ without Car- 
mina and her evidence I cannot free myself; 
and pardon me, dear friend, but I thiak the 
advice you gave Carmina was radically wrong ; 
throagh it the world remained in ignorazce of 
my cousin’s previous marriage. He was free to 
break another heart, to drag another down to 
the level of his baseness, free to rain an honest 
woman's life. Oh, no, itis but common justice 
to all that Carmina should be acknowledged 
as Mrs. Bamfylde.” 

‘* But should he ill-treat her?” 

** She will have powerfulfriends. You must 
not believe I am so mean as to think only of 
myself.” 

** Lenore, you know I esteam you too highly 
to impute mean motives to yon; but I am 
afraid for Carmina, and for you.” 

“She shall suffer no harm; and J have no 
personal fears”—her eyes were bright with 
sudden flame. ‘Since I am’assured he has no 
real claim upon me I have ceased to be a 
coward. Oh, friend! dear friend, if you had 
suffered as I have done, if you had kaown the 
anguish of weeks, and months, and years; 
lived in horrible dread of discovery all that 
weary while; i? you knew what it was to be 
bound to one, whilst your whole heart was 
another's, you would rather say go ; you would 
not wish to hold me back. And think, just a 
moment, of Carmina’s loveliness. Do you not 
believe she harbours a hope that it may yet 
bring back her recreant husband ? Perhaps he 
never really loved her less. It may beit was 
his need and my gold tempted him to leave her. 
Do not, I implore zou stay us.” E 

Miss Cattelle’s was very lovely in ita 
sympathy and its pain. 

‘* Go,” she said,  andHeaven bless you both. 
If I have advised foolishly you must try azd 
forgive me; I thought I was acting for the best. 
Oh, Lenore, it is not so long since I loved, that 
I have forgotten that time, with all its hopes, 
its fears, its misery.” 

Her face was very white, bat her eyes were 
rs voy ~ Spar Lenore asked softly, ‘‘Was he 


‘*No,” a flush on her rare face, ‘‘ we were 
bat the victims of circamstances. Now go to 
Carmina and arrange your plans, then com3 
to me again.” 

After a long conversation with the Italian, 
Lenore sat down and wrote to Mr. Lyon, her 
lawyer. She told him briefly how’ the last 
three {years and a half. had been spent, and 

ve him & detailed account of her intimacy with 

armina and its results. She further added 
they would be in town the day following the 
receipt of her letter, and begged him, for the 
present, to keep her communication a secret. 
"- All the way to London Carmina sat still and 
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white in a corner of the carriage; Lexoic 
leaned from the window with flushed face ard 
star-bright eyes. A bird was singing high in 
the air, and to the girl his ere, consisted only 
of three words—‘“Ncel, my love, Noel, my 
love.” Once she hid her face in her bands, 
because she realised in a sudden flash what 
freedom meant for her.. She saw the long 

ears stretched out before her, beautiful and 

right with love ; she almost felt the touch of 
Neel’s hand, heard his voice, and smiled to 
herself as her lips involuntarily took up her 
beart’s song, ‘‘Noel, my love, oh, my love!” 
Then she turned to Carmina, fo sad, 60 weary, 
eo afraid, and she bent over her, kissing the 
pale face fondly. “ ch dear, my dear!” 

The other said chokingly, ‘If Nicholas will 
but speak mildly I can forgive all. Ob, dol 
not forgive all now? Dear Lenore, tell me 
truly, am I pretty?” 

“You are very lovely.” 

* Will he think c0?’’ wistfully, 

** I pray he will. I do nct doubt,” and then 
no more was said for alongtime. At King's 
cross Lenore stepped on to the platform with 
an air of resolution ard dignity new to her, 
and, turning, assisted her ccmpanion to alight. 
They were met by Mr. Lyon, who hastened to 
congratulate his client on her liberty, and 
looked very critically at Carmina. m he 
said, ‘‘Mrs, Lyon will be delighted to receive 
you both; she has talked only of you since we 
got your letter, Miss Lenore. And neither she 
aor I can forgive your want of faith in us.” 

‘Mr. Lyon, I did not know whom to trust. 
I was afraid you would send me back to my 
cousin,” 

“TI don’t know. I cannot say now what I 
should have done,’’ smiling; ‘‘ but Iam afraid 
{should have found you most contumacious had 
I advised return.” : 

All that evening Lenore and Carmina were 
closeted with the lawyer, who examined and 
cvoss-examined them closely, taking copious 
notes the whole while Finally he said, ‘‘ You 
are tired, ladies, and I have been somewhat un- 
mercifal. Suppose we close our examination 
for to-night? Mrs. Lyon will be impatient for 
your return,’ so they went together to the 
drawing-room. 

Lenore trustivng implicitly to her lawyer, 
followed his advice and remained quietly for 
three days in town without making known the 
change in her life to the Carrs. Afterwards 
he gave her permission to write, and so they 


expected to see her once again, and Niciolas. 


Bamfylde was also written to to meet them at 
the rectory, 

On Tuesday Lenore and Carmina started for 
Yarton with Mr, Lyon, who proved himself a 
worthy cavalier. The journey was tedious, 
and Oarmina was fatigued long before it 
ended ; but Lenore, looking superlatively lovely, 
showed no sign of weariness. Her face was 
flashed, and her eyes bright and dark with ex- 
citement. Carmina was pale even, to ghastili- 
ness, and her mien expressed nothing but 
agonizing fear. All Yarton was astir as it saw 
Miss Escourt’s second advent, and wondered 
what it meant, was scandalised at her bold- 
ness, and even went so far as to condemn the 
beantiful foreigner as “strange and farouche.” 

From his office window Noel watched the 
two girls, escorted by eedate Mr. Lyon; and, 
eet he was, experienced a sudden tremor 
at sight of the girl who had marred his life, as 
he then thought. He saw her beanty had in- 
creased since they parted ; he saw the light in 
her wonderful eyes, and blindly thought she 
had forgotten her love for him—he had never 
before seen ber wearing such an expression. 

Then he dressed and followed her slowly at 
@ very considerable distance, When he reac 
the Rectory be found Lenore and her compa- 
nions talking earnestly with Mr, and Mrs. 
Carr, but the former rose, and crossing to 

m, frankly greeted him. Her cheek paled 
& little and her eyes shone bright through their 
tears. “I have asked you here to-day,” she 

d, and to him her voice was like the warble 
& bird, “‘ to listen to a strange story.* It has 








pained you to come, you will, I know, forgi¥® 
ms when the story is ended,” 

“‘ Tell me it now, suspense is horrible! ” 

“Not yet; we are waiting Mr, Nicholas 
Bamfylde.” 

* Your husband ! ” he groaned, 

** My cousin,” she corrected, but Noel broke 
in, “Why did you rot tell me you were 
married at the first, for even then you must 
have known I loved you?” 

She trembled under bis rebuke, but an- 
swered quietly, ‘I was afraid; but do not 
blame me. Hear first the wonderful story we 
have to tell; and then, if I read your heart 
rightly, you will not rebuke, neither will you 
regret your love.” Then she turned to Car- 
mina, “ This, Mr. Brandram, is my very dear 
friend, Carmina, whose life inflaences mine so 
greatly that but for her I should yet be lonely, 
outcast, miserable,” and before Noel oul 
speak she had drawn the Italian into an alcove 
snd pulled the curtains close, Even as she did 
20 a step sounded in the hall, and the next 
moment Nicholas Bamfylde was announced. 

ardless of the presence of the others, with 
well simulated love he hastened to Lenore. 
‘* My dear wife!” he cried, and attempted to 
take her hand, to kiss her sweet lips ; but she 
moved quietly from him with a gesture of re- 
pugnance, which he was too blind to under- 
stand. Noel glanced at him with concentrated 
rage and pain, and then turned his back upon 
them, but was keenly alive to all that was 
passing. Lenore, with a tremonr in her voice, 
said, ‘‘Mr. Lyon, will you inform Mr. Bam- 
fylde why he has been summoned here?” The 
lawyer coughed, and then began in slow, dis- 
tinct tones, “I believe you were married to 
my agg three years and a-half ago?” 

ih as. ” 


‘* Immediately after the marriage—in fact, 
within an hour of its consummation—you went 
to town.” 

‘**I did, in my wife’s interests,” defiantly. 

“ Strange you did not come to me’’—sar- 
donically —‘‘ as I alone had charge of her 
estate. You returned on the day of the 
faneral?” 

* You know I @id,” sullenly. 

“ a company with a certain Mr, Alton?” 

‘6 Yes,” 

‘* You sat with him after dinner, I believe, 
and canvassed your affairs?” 

“ What the—— I mean what is your drift?” 

Mr, Lyon with provoking calmness, ‘‘ You 
then freely expressed your true feelings, and, 
—-"* for you, my client overheard 
you ” 

“ T was drunk,”—eagerly, “I did not know 
what I said.’ 

** Miss Lenore Bamfylde thought other wice, 
and fied. Now let me ask you a few ques- 
tions.” 

‘*Asmany as you please,” with assumed 
nonchalance. 

** Did you not spend some months in Italy 
previous to your marriage with your cousin? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” with a startled air. 

‘* And for some months you resided at a 
village not far from Rome?” 

No answer, Noel turned and looked at 
Nicholas with a wild hope in his eyes, but 
Carmina trembled in her hiding-place. 

* Whilst there you made the acquaintance 
of an Italian girl, the niece of a priest. Her 
name was Carmina da Vinci.” 

“T am ata loss to understand you,”’ Nicholas 
muttered, but his face was ashen in its pallor, 
and his lips were bloodless. 

Mr. Lyon went on imperturbably, “ After 
awhile you proposed to the girl, and were ac- 
cepted; but she was nota lady by birth, and 
you were ashamed of your choice, even when 
most infatuated; so you told none of your 
English friends of your fiancé, being more than 
content to drift with the tide of circumstances. 
Buteventually you married the priest’s niece.” 

“It isa lie!’ Nicholas said, wildly, and 
looked towards Lenore, Her face was flushed, 
and her bright eyes pitiless. 

‘* Lenore,” he said, “ believe me, it is false.” 
She did not speak, but looked coldly and 





contemptuonsly at him. Neel had advanced 
a little, and with heaving chest and deep- 
drawn breaths listened to Mr. Lyon’s even 
tones. 

‘You are lying, Mr. Bamfylde. I have now 
in my possession the certificate of your mar- 
riage with Carmiza Da Vinci. I can call wit- 
nesses, if necessary, to prove the ceremony 
took place somewhat more than four years ago 
at——” 

“*T admit the marriage, but she is dead. Sha 
died before my return to England ;” and now 
his face was horribly contorted, and he 
trembled visibly. Dimly he felt he had 
reached the end of his tether, but he resolved 
to fight to the last, and defiantly asked, ‘‘ May 
not aman marry twice? It is not yet three 
years and a-half since I married a second 
time.” 

‘* Your first wife being yet alive?” 

“You lie! I swear she is dead ! ”’ 

“Dothe dead speak?’ Lenore asked, and 
swept the screening cumains aside, so that 
Carmina, , beautiful, agonised, stood before 
them, en Nicholas saw her he uttered a 
mad imprecation, then he essayed to reach the 
door, but Mr. Carr barred his passage. Like 
a hunted animal he turned, looked furiously 
at the lovely, loving, trembling woman, who 
alone had right to bear his name, and cried 
hoarsely, ‘I thought you were dead!” 

“Oh, no, Nicholas, you only hoped I was!” 
without reproach in her voice or face. ‘ Why, 
oh! tell me, why did you leaveme?” bursting 
into passionate tears, ‘‘ For om T have striven 
to believe something terrible prevented you 
returning as you promised. I tried to think 
you always loved me!” 

He did not heed her, he only cried to 
Lenore, “Isis allalie! Sheis not my ‘wife! 
I never loved but ret I once thought I loved 
Carmina—this gi:l is not she, I married her, 
but she died within afew months of our mar- 
riage ; this girl’s voice is different!” 

“If you persist, Mr, Bsamfylde,” said the 
lawyer, ‘‘you must stand your trial for 
bigamy—an ugly crime, and severely punished 
by our laws. yj think you are too wise to 
risk freedom, name, position, everything, in 
fact, thata man prizes, As surely ae you prove 
contumacious, so surely will you find yourrelf 
@ prisoner, a——” 

“No, no, no!” and Carmina broke from 
Lenore’s clasp, and crossed to the wretched 
man, ‘*Nicholas, oh! be kind to me, be good 
to yourself.” But he thrust her away; Mrs. 
Carr was crying quietly ; and Noel, with fierce 
eyes and flashed face, made one step forward, 
but was stayed by Mr. Carr's gesture, which 
seemed to entreat forbearance, 

Then Lenore speke again. 

“Tf it is only lack of money that comes 
between you and Carmina, I promise that 
reason shall no longer exist. In less than three 
month I shall be of age, and, for love of your 
wife, I will deal by you as my father would 
have done, had he known the trae state of 
affairs. She took the wife’s hand in hers, and 
drew her yet nearer Nicholas. ‘*Won’é you 
confess your miserable falsehood and acknow- 
ledge Carmina, Remember, if you 2 ge in 
your obstinate denial of her, both she and I 
must and will appear against you. For your 
own sake be wise.” 

Her pleading voice died away and the guilty 
man stood convicted, confused, alone; all save 
the two women he had wronged held aloof, 
horror and disgust depicted teo plainly on 
their features. Run to esrth at last, without 
hope of deliverance, in awfal fear of creditors, 
with no real friend in the world, with none to 
love him save Carmina, he saw all resistance 
was useless, With white face, straining eyer, 
and hoarse voice, he said: “she is my wife,” 
and added under his breath, ‘‘curse her.” 
Then he turned to Lenore ; “ You have beguiled 
and entrapped me, you have ruimed me, and 
by Heaven, I will have my revenge on you.” 


Before the new year dawned Lenore stood 
at the altar of Yarton parish church, and be- 
side her was Noel Brandram, handsome, 
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elated, flushed with joy. Oat of delicate 
owisideration Lenore had not asked Carmina 
to be present, and the girl was thankfal that 
it had been so. Whilst_all othera were at 
charch” she sat alone in her room, thinking 
very sad and ‘bitter thonghts; life was so 
grievous to ‘her then, and she contd only 

to die. She thonght of Nicholas and se 

pite susty; she thought of Lenore, and blessed 
her for her constant love; she thought of her 
native lend, and an neutterable yearningicame 
over her to'seeitonce again. 

So when Lenore and Noel retarned from 
thefr wedding tour and be her to make 
their home hers, she steadily refused. “Let 
me go away,” she ssid ; “I cannot stay’ here, 
néither can ‘I ext the bread’ of ess,” 
But when they urged her still ‘further, she 
consen‘ed t2 stay with them until the spring’; 
and they strove to'make it's good and pleasant 
time for her, 

Bat one day Oarminy, glancing casually at a 
newspsper, saw her husband 'snsnreand, reading 
farther, learned that he had died in a drunken 
brawl’ at a gaming-table at Baden-Baden and 


had beer hastily futerred, the being 
fefrayed by a few diesolnte sticemetek he Take 


had died nifess. She “n cried ‘nor 
fainted, sat with rigid face and wide eyes 
hooking’at the fatal paragraph. Lenore drew 
the paper gertly from her’cold hands. ‘* My 
dear,” she ; ‘© don’t look like thet—say 
something, Carmiaa !” 

Osrmina laid her hand to pe VR 7. 
as if for breath, and then cried? aloud in s 
terrible voice: ‘“Dead—oh, Heaven! dead!” 
aggeredfrom theroom. Lenore followed 
her, but she motioned her “back. “IT would be 
alone.” She-closed and locked her door, and 
kneeling, hid her face in her hards: Long she 
knelt, motionless avd silent, wrestling dumbly 
with her agony. —_ came on and still she 
kept her room ; all throngh ‘the w watches 
she prayed for the dead man, forgot his deeer- 
tion atd all his cruelty, and thought only that 
he had diedfar from homeand friends, realized 
horribly he had passed away— 


‘A guilty one; unwept, unblessed, unmaurned by all,” 


and pitied him, lovedhim yetthemore, When 
she went down in the morning her face was so 
changed and aged that Lenore was’ startled, 
All the youthful bloom had gone from it, and 
in her eyes there was no light. Her voice, too, 
was changed ; it sounded far away and hoilow, 
‘* burdened with agony.” Nothing seemed to 
iuterest her; and when they found her heart 
was set opon returning to Italy, they coufd not 
implore her to stay, feeling convinced she 
would never know happiness in Hingland. So 
they loaded her with gifts and went-with her 
to ‘the vessel; there she kissed and clung to 
Lenore, but did not cry. From the shore they 
watched the slowly-reeetiing vessel, caught the 
last glitopse of Carmina’s face, saw the flutter 
of her white haudkerchief, and turned away, 
never again to meet the girl who had so infin- 
enced their lives. 
* * * * * 

Io the long summer evenings Nos! and 
Lenore sat under the shadow of a weeping 
ash, and talked of all the past, contrastingite 
misery and despair, with the joy of the present : 
spoke of Carmina in hushed tones, and caula 
spare a little pity for the dead man who had 
wrougut such bitter work, and whose death 
had been s0 tragic. 

Then Noel with his arm about Lenore asked, 
“ Do you remember the night I first told youl 
loved you, and you said you could vever marry 
me—that there was an unconquerable barrier 
to our union? ” 

“ Yes,” with eyes shining with love, bant on 
his dark, handsome face. 

*Do you remember, too, I vowed I would 
remove it?" 

IT remember all,” half smiling now, 

“ That was-a foolish and boastfal spsech ; I 
simply discovered nothing. We,owe all oar 
happiness to that poor girl.”’ 

“One day, Noel, you wil] take me to her 
grave? I should like to see where ste lies, 





Oht my’ deaf, if I had never met her, if we 
hal never learned tlie truth!” 

‘* Heaven knows life would have been dreary 
ai ey 

‘You look happy enough!” cried & gay 
voice, and _starti P hastily Noal threw down 
his book and grasted the intrader cordially ; 
whilst ‘Lenore, een. said, ‘‘ Where did 
you spting from, Mfr. Wynne 7—out of the 
earth? Iam inclined to think you aid, you 
appeared so saddenly,’’ 


I saw you in the distance, aud you bsth | 


were £0 ely indifferent or uaconscious 
of my, that I made a detour, coming 
round a the trees, intending to startle you.” 
“And you ed very well; hat come 
inte the house, must need refreshment.” 
“Phanks, 10, ra gard here,” sitting him- 


-chair. 
a Where have you roving so long, Mr. 


Wynue 

“ Through France and Germany, Mrs, Bean- 
dram. I really intended writing yon, bat I 
put off doing so, day after day, untilit was 
almost'too late; and I thoaght I should reach 
ad soon as a letter, But there I was mis- 
tiken ; I went down to Yarton, and the Carrs 
would not let me off under a week.” 
~ * Are they wall?” 

“Perfectly, and promise themselves. the 

of seeing you béfore this month closes, 
you can Have them,” 

“We shall be delighted. By the way, did 
you find your travelling companions pleasant?” 
Lenore asked, & little slily, and Sidaey Wynne 
colouret’slightly, and looked cousciozs. 

“ Yes, thanks. Do you.koow I am thinking 
of settling dowa at last. I believe I’ve had 
enough of travelling, and I really ought to 
superintend my own plaze a little.” 

* Shall you settle down alone?” Noel asked 
with a broad smile of amusement. - 

“No. The fact is, I came down to tell you 
something about myself. I am going to be 
married; there, the murder’s oub now. Fact 
is, I was so impressed with your mutnal 
happiness ‘tha’ I thought I would try. matri- 
mony for myself.” 

“T can understand now,” 1 ed Lenore, 
“why we could not entice you @ earlier. 
I suppose the lady is one. of your travelling 
companions?” 

“ Yes, the youngest Miss Vertnor.” 

“You have our best wishes, old boy,” and 
Noel g his friend's hand ; whilst Lenore 


added: “Indeed, yes, Mr. Wynus, and I can | 


only trust you may have as fall a measare of 
happiness es we.” 

Later in the night, hudband and wife stood 
together on a moonlit. terrace, he with his arm 
about her, shewith her head upon his shoulder, 
and she spoke-in soft tones: ‘“ Since'we mét 
for the second time, life has been one long love- 
song to me; but when firstI realised I loved 
you, I was afraid of my own heart, and prayed 
I might forget-you.” 

* ¢ was when you believed yourself 
fettered ; and I cannot tell you what were my 
feelings when I first heard your story. But 
don’t let us spoil such a night as this with an- 
pleasant reminiscences, It is growing late, 
too, and the dew is heavy ; let ug go in." 

And togsther they entered the home Love 
had made so fair and desirable, 


[THB END.] 








FACETLA. 


_— 


Mamma : “ And now, Bertie, you have chatted 
enough: Shut your eyes, hold yone tongue; 
and go t8 sleep.” Bertie: “How can 
three things 2t ance, mamma?” 

“Ox, Mildred!’ said Amy to the highs 
school girl, yesterday, “ you ought to haveseen 
Adolphie when I told him he coulda’t come to 
broke np.” 

of you,” 

wasize- 


see me any more! He was all 
“ Please don't gay ‘ all broke up,’ I’ 
replied. the high school girl ;.‘‘say, ‘ 
duced'to moléttlar fragments.’ ” 


A _Heacts §writer says : ‘Sleepless pedp'e 
shoald court f1¢ sur.”? Those who don’t care 
much about s'eep genérally court ths Gagghter. 


good. anh Arun cwits t Neshedraiconveapontiens 
true wi 4 @ correspon H 
A mastavd plaster will crowd her for the 
honours, yousg man. 

Mew msay diy far months an’ fine dat de 
gol’'ain’ dur,” says Opie Read, “bay when de 

digs hold ia de tree hs alias 
) takes outs worm,” 
suttgaas aed oe i ¢ 
i ; “brute creation, and “ye: 
ordinarily the ‘tram-car horse’ answers the 
bell much quicker tHan-the servant girl wilt, 

“ You, are now one,” aaid the minister t) the 
happy pair he had just tied er With a 
knot they could never undo. * ch one?” 
asked the bride. ‘‘You will have to sattle 
that for yourselves.” said theclergyman. - 

Woman is so bailt that she bat seldom can 
throw straight. Providence, it is truly said, 
orders everything for the best, and after a 

has seen one tin cup sail harmfessly 
by his head he can run before she can snatch 
upanother. 

Orrerine in Detams.—Mother—L.am afcaiad 
Mr. Crisscross is no: scriousin his. attentions, 
Danghter—He is awfal bashfal, you know ; 
but he's offering himself Sremects Last 
night he wanted me to take his arm. 

“May Bridget cut that cakenow?” asked 
little Jonny last.evening, tight in theprasence 
of seme. co who had just got seated. 
“No, child; not now.” “Oh, yes; ‘notnow,’ 


to be far urire 


That's what you've been ’ fara week, 
and you said you waz to. cnt it as 
goon as you'd have .” Inan houror 


so after Johnny got aslice of the cake, 


A. cuosz observer tells us.that when yousee 
& man operating with @ needle and thread on 


niedle against the wall, and pulls it through 
the batton with his teeth, yow may. sajely bet 
that he issingle. 

‘“* Doctor, I’ve got the luambage. Wisat had 
Letter do for it?” “Weil, I don’t think I 
ean Tecommead anything more simple and 
efficacions than.a plaster.’ “ DPuat's jasb my 
lnck! J haven’t.bad anything bat drawbacks 
all my life, and. now here's another.” 

* Poor John, he was'e kind and forbearimt 

” sobbed the widow, on her retarp 
from thefaneral. ‘ Yes,’ said a sympatuisieg 
neighbour, ‘ but it is ali for tus best. You 
nrust try and comfort yourself, my dear, ‘with 
i thought that: your hiasband is at peacs:a: 
ast. 

‘+Munry,”’ said a father; addreossi his 
ter. “Mary; what makes your Shesks 
so the evenings you'expeot your beau?” 

Before the daughter could her mother 
softly whispered into the'fathersear, “ Hash, 
ain’t: you got sense enough to tell rouge from 
excitement? ” 


Lartez Nell: “Manima, what ia colour 
blind?” Mamma: “Inability ta tell one 
odlour from~ansther, dear.”’ Little Nell: 
** Then I dess the man that.mate my g’ography 
is colour blind.” Matama: “ And why, pet?” 
Little’ Nell : “ "Tause he gt Greenlaud psinted 
yellow.” 

“You Samnel ! come in here now aud stop 
l4yin’ with that; bad S.oith bog,” said. Mrs. 
fones.; “the first thing yoa ll know he'll hav 

you!n goal!” **You Alexander;” exclaimed 
Mra. Smith; “come into the house; the firs: 
em, you know you'll be im prison. keepin 
that Jones boy company!” 
‘“Cangtithot not téll the difference,” 
Seid Yeast the other night, 
+’ Deixt-olear and running water 
And when it's frozen tight? ” 


. Theeneisa flow of water, 





The other a fle of ice.” 


ama cen eQaaeseah genn 2 ae Le. s 


ci i i sen ia: i 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, says 
Sceiety, have for some time past been the un 
-rowned King and Queen of Britain, and they 
are being bf neaieet ts — duties ot Ad 
reignty. be first dra ~room 

season, held on behadf of Her Nisjosty by 
Princess.of Wales, paseed off under the most 
auspicious cirquméstances, The weather could 
not been better. There was a consider- 
able amount of misgiving aa to the March 
drawing-room from the unsettled state of the 
atmosphere, and everyone was.agreeably dis- 
appoinkd. ‘Dbere was a. clear sky, ® brilliant 
suo, and a gentls breeze, It-was like a day ia 
midsummer, but for the wantof folisge on the 
trees. There was consequently a large gather- 
ing of the curious, who lounged about the Mall 
from abont noon to long after the Princess had 
passed within the gates of Baskingham 
Palace. 


A very large gathering assembled at the 
foneral of Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, 
at Willesden Cemetery. Several beantifal 
wreaths were. sent, and among the most not- 
able was em immense wreath camposed entirely 
of besutifal pansies, from Vienna; and acor- 
responding wreath, composed of binebelis and 
lilies-of-the-valley, relieved by large white 
camellias 


At her wedding with Mr. Badward. Brother. 
ton Carroll, Miss O'Shaughnessy wore 
a, dress of white satin and brocade, and a large 
tolle veil, fastened with diamond stare, and 
her train was carried oy her a ew 
in & picturesque: page’s dress green 
velvet, with ay nm collar. The brides- 
maide-wore soft cream Surat dresses, prettily 
trimmed with lace, cream hate and feathers, 
with dark green, velvet, and carried large 
bong tete of jonquils. 

Shortly after three o'clock Mr, and Mrs. 
Carroll left for Brighton, amidst the usnal 
demonstrations. The bride's cos- 
tame was of a soft new shade of grey, with hat 
to match. Mrs, Foster, sister of the bri 
was ia- dark green, and Mrs, Howard Smith in 
dustcoloar, with touches ofred about it. The 
costumes worn by all the guests werg of dark 
shades, with buttonboles of real flowers, one or 
two being large, Jong ones, reaching someway 
down the front of the bodice, put into cascates 
ef lace. The presenta were numerous and 
ir ange many consisting of plate and 

ina, 


Lavy Harrer's last reception was'a brifliant 
success. The toilets were magnificent ; among 
them may be noticed her ladyship’s, which was 
of white satin, the skirt being embroidered in 
chenille.and beads, and trimmed with beaded 
fringe; diamonds and pearl ornaments, end 
white aigrette in her hair, Countess Walde- 
grave in brown satin and lace; Countess,of 
Davie, black satin and jet; Viscountess Mid- 
dleton, brown satin and brocade, the skirt 
being of pale blue brocade, aigrette to match 
in her hair; Hon. Miss: Brodrick, white lace 
skirt, with tulle waterfall spotted with che- 
nillé; diamond ornaments; Viscountess Crich- 
ton, ream satin and lace; Lady Ooltharst, 
grey brocade of two shades. and lace ; Lady de 
Saumarez, black satin and jet; Miss de Sau- 
marez, white silk and beaded fringe; Lady 
Ribblesdais, black brocade, with Medici collar, 
diamond ornaments; Lady Graham-Mont- 
gomery, cream. brocade; Lady Dorchester, 
black satin and jet;/Lady George —— 
eream satin and watered stripe, and : 
Lady Conyers, terra-cotta satin and lace; 
Lady Churston, cream brocade and. pale blue 
silk, aigrette to match in ber hair; Lady 
Sadely, black tulle and satin, diamond orna- 


ments; Lady Barghley, black satin and jet,. 


pink aigrette in_her hair ; Joiia Marchioness 
of ‘T'weeddale, black satin and jet, crimson 
— in her hair; and there werefa host of 
others, 








; then 
| Plenty of hot lard to a golden colour. 


STATISTICS, 


Tarrty thousand women in Paris make a 
livixg by the production of artificial flowers. 


Carrtie’s protific use of words is: being 
digested, In -‘Sartor Resartas’’ alone it is 
found that the vocabulary containsabout 7,500 
words ; while the whole of Bhakespeare’s voca- 
bulary is put down at 15,000 words, and that 
of Milton at 7,500. 

Tae immigration statistics for the year 
1883 show a very marked decrease over those 
of 1882. The arrivals at Cattle Garden for 
the year number 388,342, as egaimat 454,747 
for 1882, w total falling off of 66,405. The 
greatest fallingoff was from Sweden, Germany, 
and Russia, There was a slight increace from 
both Ireland and Hungary. The class of im- 
migrants was considerably above the average 
in former years. The number remai in 
the eastern cities also grows smaller each year, 
the great mass of the newcomers leaving for 
the west and south-west as soon as possible 
after their arrival. 








GEMS, 


Ose of the sublimest things in the world is 
plain trath, 

Avorp circumlocution in language. Words, 
like cannon balls, should go straight to their 
mark, 

A novusz kept to the end of display is im- 
possible to all but a few women, and their 
success is dearly bought. 

Scanpau is what one-half the world takes 
pleasure in inventing, and the other half equal 
pleasure in believing. 


Orzn your mouth and purge: cautiously, and 
your stock of wealth and reputation shall at 
least in repute be great. 


To build up that strength of mind which 
apprehends ings to great universal truths 
is the highess intellectual culture, 


Homan beings in moments of passionate 
reproach and denunciation, especially when 
their own anger ison their own account, are 
never so wholly in the right that the person 
who has to wince canhot possibly protest 
oe some unreasonableness or unfairness in 
their outburst. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Sovtana Caxx.—Rub a quarter-pound of | 
batter into one pound of flour, add one pound | 
of sultanas, a quarter-pound of moist sugar, a | 
quarter-pound of candied peel finely sliced, one | 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, half pint of 
new milk, one egg. When these ingredients 
are well besten up and mixed, pour them into 
the mould, and bake immediately. 


Svzr Pupprvc,— Takes quarter-pound of fine 
breadcrumb, six ounces of brown sugar, one 
eunce of fincly-chopped suet, and the finely- 
grated rind and juice of one large lemon; mix 
well, and biil four hours. Take a quarter- 
pound of grated breadcrumb, a qnarter-pound 
of flour, chop up finely a quarter- pound of suet, 
mix, and add one tablespoonful of treacle and 
one of ground ginger; ormament a buttered 
mould with raisins, pet in the mixture, and 
boil for three hours; serve with ginger sauce. 


Rice Croquertzs.~Boil. a handful of rice 
in jast as moch water as the rice will wholly 
absorb when done. Whenthe rice has absorbed 
ell the water, stir in a amall piece of fresh 
butter, somre grated or very finely mineed ham 
and some, grated Parmesan cheese ; add pepper 
and salt to taste, and sprewl out the'rice on a 
‘plate ; when cold, fashion it into thé shape 6t 

breadorumb, and fry: in! 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

WE are linked both to the past and tke 
future; and our duty to the former, well fal- 
filled, wilh best fit us to discharge our duty to 
the latter, 

A’Miyce Piz.—The mince pie of to-day is 
round, Four centaries. ago to eat a round 
mince pie would be to stigmatize yourself as a 
Jew or heretic. The orthodex shape is a 
long oval, It was doubtless meant torepresent 
the cradle in Bethlehem, and tradition further 
asserts that the strange mixture which makes 
the mince represents the fruits and spice with 
which the three kings in the legend filled the 
oradie. 

An Eaa Excnaner.—One of the most im- 
ee ay of the mercantile institutions of 

erlin is an Egg Exchangs. As the city con- 
sumes more than twelve milion dozen of eggs 
annually, it is a business of very great import- 
ance. On the forenoons of two days in the 
week the Produce Exchang3 is wholly given up 
tothe egg dealers, both male and female. 
Uniform rates for eggs ara thus established, 


| which are observed by all dealers. 


Tuer Customs.—A lady who dined with the 
family of a German professor found the table 


i customs. very odd. Assoon as those.at the table 


were helped they at once cut up all that wason 
their plates, and then putting their knives down, 
it onthetable with their ds, and with 
their forks disposed of thefood with celerity and 
without interruption. At supper the hostess 
ground and cooked. the coffee at the table, and 
the butter was taken with individual knives 
out of an earthen pot that was used in common. 
Cheese was served and secored in a similar 
manner, and was smeared over thick slices of 
buttered bread. When the eatirg was finished, 
everybody still sat and watched the hostess 
wash the dishes, which she did at table, using 
the snowiest of napkins, without wetting her 
fingers, while the master puffed a cigar. 

A Sracz K1ss.—A stage kies is often enough 
bat a dramatic illusion, There are, however, 
exceptions. In the catkef rcene in The 
Merchant of Venice, for instance, Bassanio seals 
his betrothal with a “loving kiss.” “The 
other night,” says Miss Ellen Terry, “ Mr. 
Terriss was the Bassanio, aud just as he kissed 
me a very considerable titter o»sme from the 
audience. My face was in aflameina minute, 
and I was just ready tocry.’’ On reaching 
the flies Portia looked rownd, avd the cause of 
the laughter became apparent to her. The 
stage cat, a magnificent and portly creature, 
had, it seems, coolly come in and watched the 
whole proceeding, and when they left she 
followed, apparently well satisfisd. ‘I cannot 
bring myself to the kissing avain, so that Mr. 
Terriss raises my hand to hia lips instead.’ 


| The cat, strange to say, has since mysteriously 


disappeared—Bassanio’s work.—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 

A Grev’s Reavtnc —How many girls giveup 
their regular reading when they have left the 
schoolroom! They rejoice in their liberty, 
and spend much more time than is needed for 
recreation, which we all require, in light read- 
ing. Wil they believe me when I tell them 
that they would enjoy their stories much more 
if they kept to a regalar coarse of study upon 
some given subject? Let them choose what 
they mostfancy, aud set to workonit. History. 
Let them read history, not as a mere lessoa or 
dry study, but as a picture of the past, filled 
with portraits of men and women who once 
lived, and acted, and played their part in the 
world, They might compare thehisteries of 
different countries, take notes, and read fatler 
biographies of any person that they feel 
specially interested in, and they will soon fiud 
how real and delightfal a stady itis. Torn 
foreign la Do not let a girl be cox- 
tent. If she feels she can at ath master a 
foreign tongue, let her keep up whatshe knows. 
Reading load, if only to. herself, is a good 
plan; and a Janguage can bo kept up ih macy 


| ways.—The Quiver. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H.—Any bookseller would be able to oblige you. 
M. G. P.—The Queen’s surname is ‘“ D'Este Guelph.” 
Atrurpa.—The hair is a pretty golden brown ; the 
writing clear and legible. 
Rovera.—Have nething to say to him. He is 
unworthy your notice. 
8. W. P.—Evidently a very pretty girl, who is quite 
aware of the fact. 
N. U. S.—Use linseed oil and turpentine to ae 
your furniture—three parts of oil to one of turpentin: 
P. X.—Each is paid according to his or her merits, as 
e xhibited in the articles offered for publication. 
F. L.—You write as well with the pen ss with the 
pencil. Practise daily with the pen. 
C. G. P.—We think not, but we advise you to consult 
a lawyer on the subject. 
CortetTa.—We cannot adveartize the names 
wee in this department. 
J. W.—We qeanet vouch for the reliability of 
etter’ ain named. 
N. M.—We do not recommend any particular 
sdeuk nor can we vouch for their responsibility. 
Beatiz,—Gentlemen should not smoke in the com- 
pany of ladies to whom tobacco is offensive. 
Evancetmne.—l, The Relief of Derry occurred on the 
80th July, 1689. 
Mariz.—We cannot ew for an affection of the 
eyes. Consult an experienced surgeon. 
A. L.—1. The a -_ ht of a ship’s mainmas', 
above deck, is 140 f t is rarely above 160 feet. 
GRANVILLE. —1. No. . The story named is not in 
b ry form, 3. March 4, 1857, came on Wednesday. 
R. T —We are unable to inform you. Pw oh pon 
bility is that like other old landmarks it has been 
swept away. 
Myrziz.—A girl of fifteen is entitled to respectful 
consideration on the part cf her gentlemen acquaint- 
ances. 


you 


R.—The translation of your first quotation is 
x ot nothing nothing is made ;’ 
and work.” 
B. C.—It is optional with yourself. 
would make an agreeable acquain’ 
no impropriety in asking him to call again. 


would be 


©. L. D.—1. We have no faith in the remedy to | 
are personally | 


which you refer. 2. The parties 


unknown to us, 


| 
Rovrr.—The number of Jews in Great Britain was | 
ated, in June, 1876, at 51,259, of which number | 


estima’ 
89,883 resided in London. 


Eror.—Decidedly too young. Wait till 


your 


experience isa ttle riper, and your domestic education | 


a little more perfect. 

Harry's Giru.—l. Bru h your hair thoroughly twic 
a day with a stiff brush, and do not pe it too light. 
On no account use beer to make it curl orstiffen ‘t. 


Reovtatp.—"* The Bridal of Triermain” is one of 
the leas read of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, but it is very 
charming. 

R. H. (Liverpool).—A cheap manual of etiquette on 
the subjects mentioned can be obtained from any book- 
seller. 


Terxy.—It would not be proper for a young girl cf 
sighteen to go to the with a gentleman ac- 
quaintance without the knowledge of her parents. 


R. V. S.—1. Edith means ‘‘ happiness,” Phoebe “ the 
light of life,” Arnold ‘‘a matntainer of honour.” 2. 
18th May, 1864, was a Wednesday. 


Gus’s SweerHEaRT—The Baroness Burdett-Coutés 
‘was born on the 2Ist April, 1814, and has, consequently, 
nearly completed her 70th year. 


Beta.—We have never recommended the use of 
depilatories for removing superfluous hair. Those who 
employ them must do so on their own responsi ’ility, 


Graciz.—l. We donot think you have any grounds 
for jealousy. Try to conquer the feeling which 
eses you. No, 3. Your handwriting is good, 

ut rather masculine. 


Stvra.—From the earliest records of Christianity, 
Good Friday has been held as a solemn fast, in remem- 
brance of the crucifixion of our Saviour onfFriday, April 
8, a.D. 33, 


Et-Tss.—The present —— his Highness Mo- 
hammed Tewfik, married the Princess Emina, daughter 
of Prince El Hami, and his heir, Abbas Bey, is nearly 
ten years old, 


R. V. 8.—1. ‘The prohibition no doubt appears ih, 
but you have no alternative but te submit. 2. A pléa- 
sant-faced young lady. 3. Handwriting cramped ; 
practise more. 


Eprta.—The hair is a very dark bro 
black, > ine a s texture, and apparen tay ‘woll” looke 
after. a good enon but to be fashion- 
able it should be nearly twice th Re 








’ of the second, “ Pray | 


If you think he © 


| fluids for the hair. One the simples 
| preparation of borax. 





R. N —To remove grease from silk or velvet rub the 
spots lightly and rapidly with a clean, soft cotton rag 
dipped ahlersdabes. Repeat the operation, if neces- 
sary, with a clean, dry cloth. 


Domtnicx.—The oldest of ye titles is the Earl- 
dom of Arundel (now merged in the dukedom of Nor- 
i It was created by King Stephen in the year 


R.—I£ pictures are placed in your pomp eth, 
exercise lite title ta taste in their selection, an: 
bserve the same arrangement as that given for clip- 


ELDERBURY.—The young man evidently belongs to that 
cetestable class, a Tule Hirt. Have nothing to say to 
| ee He wil! set paid out in bis own coin sooner or 


Artuvr §.—Something more than beautiful pen- 
manship is required for a good clerkship age 
habits, strict punctuality, and a fair eeowled e of 
accounts will be a grea t help in all mercantile 


G. V. R.—The proverb “‘ we never miss tte water 
till the well runs Bry. is generally applied to im 
vident people, who go on spending their money w 
it lasts, without reflecting that a time may soon cone 
when they will want every farthing they squander. 


Farmay.—l. Carlsruhelis a PO ne me town, the 
capital of Baden-Baden. The country is 
puerto enough, and the rte . i. the 
amily is of and as you “n ou 

Sram eae ee mee 


ought to be 
MY GRACIOUS LADY. 


Her tender heart has tender han’s, 
And silent feet and blushing face ; 
She goes about her leveng work 
As one who walks in sacred pl:ce. 
And those she serves are as the shrine 
Wherein she worships the Divine. 


To every gentle deed she does, 
She strives to add some loving touch 4 
She feels she cannot love prcvome } 
ure feels ~ She lingets 0° serve too much, 
er every e o'er, 
For ever adding more and more. 


48. On A Seek wees heme 
The joy of every | peep hour : 
To homely boons of food and fire 
She adds the daintion and the flower ; 
And poets might be proud to take 
The pretty she loves to make. 


And whether, as through life she goes, 
Her hands a:e always free or no— 
Whether shs has to give or take, 
Her heart will still with love o ’erflow, 
And still her sweet and sunny face 
Will make the world a brighter place ! 


LF. M. 


Aw Anxious Inqurrer.—l, There are several curling 
it and best is a 
It probably denoted ardent 
affection. There is no tiaras in sending the portrait in 
a friendly way. 


paety .—The ree prresty Cesena to the eldest con, being 

8 entail are personal ‘ 
just as money or household effects; but report, . 
real pr . Thereisa marked legal distinction be- 
tween two. 


Rosesup —It was unkind, not to say malicious, on 
the part of your sister $e act in Yo po’ did. The 
wisest p — to treat th ter with silent 
contempt. She will soon leave off teasing you if you 
sche aefnstion Remember it takes two people to make 
@ quarrel. 

G. N. R.—1l. There are various remedies for the 
troubles of which you complain, but if in your case 
they are of lor standing, we advise you to consu't an 
omnes ysician. 2. Yellow dock root and 

are excellent blood furifiers, Most 
drugeists keep preparations of them. 
discolgsations 


Littte Fio.—To treat burns and 
caused by fay tay smear the scorched surface with 
glycerine | means of a feather, “¥ = apply yy 3 

7 “vastly, Sight with aft -— 
applica ions every on metiring te This i is 
the only remedy we know of. 


Doriwe.—l. Kismet is an Arabic work, and means 
that which is fated. 2. The first quotation you inquire 
about will be found in Maria Lovell’s translation of 
‘‘Ingomar, the Barbarian.” John Howard Payne 
wrote “‘Iiome, sweet home.” 4. We have been unable 
to find either stanza, 


Je _— violet ink, mix one dram of the 
rere anite colour with one and a half ounces of 
2 agheser encuniiod fron vessel, let it stand 

for three hours ; then add thirteen ounces of distilled 
water, and subject the whole to a gentle heat.until the 
alcohol  edlhatn evaporated, that is until no odour of 
roeptible ; ‘then add four drams of gum 

in three ounces of water. Mix and 

strain. As na aniline colours of commerce vary & 
great deal in quality, the amount of dilution must vary 
bs] the comgiel used, and the shade detenmined by 





B. C. D.—To give linen a pes. , Saget glossy ap! 
ance, and prevent the iron fro’ phe morn 4 “tho a ttle 
rmaceti (a piece as large. a a nu starc’ 
nen > boilin ins \ and half a couatll the fnest 
table salt, starch should b be > sienined before used, 


Loretet.—Soft soa areas He, Coe half-a 
pound, makes a soap Beat well oad 
ina a—_, and form iuto > pak Rub the 
t moistened with water, with the soap, and 
=o to dry. Then rub again with a 
, and rinse off clean. 


Oxie ony mansion with its Fought” 
is from Tom Moore's “ Lalla Rookh.” 


Atmaviva.—l. It is an excellent height and weight. 
2. May 16, 1863, _ on s taserdnry. ‘who 
was a Prussian b taught 
system now pool oy 
4. The colour of the hair is chestnut; texture 
rather coarse. 5. Your writing and SP apeing’ are both 


R. F.—It was Macaulay who said, in speaking of the 
Papacy that it would be "dourlahing wh when a New Zea- 
lander came over in a balloon, ted on a 
broken arch of London- eo, to ston ruins of 
Something very like it occurs in’ Horace Walpole’ 
occurs s 

writings. 


R. A.—l. Apply a little turpentine to the paint on 
your ulster, a nm sponge carefully with hot water. 

2. Wash frequently with warm water in which a little 
aaa has been dissolved. 3. “3. We cannot 


Opinions differ. Sensibl 
looking girl. ‘Tre writing is good, but © little tne. 


Y Gitlin M.—The following is 
breakfast dich My yo Take a 
t in it a layer of breadcrumb. this put spots of 
utter. Thena layer of tenes ate Vent with salt and 
pepper; then more crumb, butter, veal, salt, 
pper. When the dish fs full, wi with a layer of crumb 
=a top, pour over it an, 588: beaten and 
ed in halfacup of milk. If you have gravy, it is 
better than milk. Bake until iowa. 


y.—So much depends age, pursuits, 
habit, tastes, and i ee, e young or oiatemen 
that in the a ce of any iculars concerning him 
it is b little or pat php Bo a would like best. 
with his initials 
For some Roe bee be as good as 

Everclse your own ingenuity a little, and ¢ 
he would prefer. 

L. M. Q —1. A philopena is asmall present made in 
from Rakcer se rot sald to bave be -~ —"4 

person wi in vg 01 

finds oue contateing two kerne’s, ‘presents one of them 
toa person of natin tar sex, and benggeptis her eg 
they next meet, s y philopens, is eutitisd to 
receive from the other a present earing this name. 
2. A fine — We oe with the gentleman's initials 
embroidered in the corner, would be an appropriate 
present. 5, Handwriting fair. 


Ruopa.—There are many ways 
some of the 


ra ay a m : with py 
uen 
is iced tery ton, a aha h em 
Asa porary frostin dows, together a 
aaeeie solution of ain, soe eness dake ootes 
gum arabic ; Pe pedo py Or use astrong solution 
st Siphate of s warm; and when cool, wash with 
gum ae oly dab the fem ag a Pe of glazier’s 
pu the surface is 
equ wn othis is peated imitation of 
ground glass, and is not disturbed by rain or damp. 
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